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Week Ending Friday, January 27, 1989 


Inaugural Address 
January 20, 1989 


Mr. Chief Justice, Mr. President, Vice 
President Quayle, Senator Mitchell, Speaker 
Wright, Senator Dole, Congressman Michel, 
and fellow citizens, neighbors and friends: 

There is a man here who has earned a 
lasting place in our hearts and in our histo- 
ry. President Reagan, on behalf of our 
nation, I thank you for the wonderful things 
that you have done for America. 

I’ve just repeated word for word the oath 
taken by George Washington 200 years ago, 
and the Bible on which I placed my hand is 
the Bible on which he placed his. It is right 
that the memory of Washington be with us 
today not only because this is our Bicenten- 
nial Inauguration but because Washington 
remains the Father of our Country. And he 
would, I think, be gladdened by this day; 
for today is the concrete expression of a 
stunning fact: our continuity these 200 
years since our government began. 

We meet on democracy’s front porch. A 
good place to talk as neighbors and as 
friends. For this is a day when our nation is 
made whole, when our differences, for a 
moment, are suspended. And my first act as 
President is a prayer. I ask you to bow your 
heads. 

Heavenly Father, we bow our heads and 
thank You for Your love. Accept our thanks 
for the peace that yields this day and the 
shared faith that makes its continuance 
likely. Make us strong to do Your work, will- 
ing to heed and hear Your will, and write 
on our hearts these words: “Use power to 
help people.” For we are given power not 
to advance our own purposes, nor to make 
a great show in the world, nor a name. 
There is but one just use of power, and it is 
to serve people. Help us remember, Lord. 
Amen. 

I come before you and assume the Presi- 
dency at a moment rich with promise. We 
live in a peaceful, prosperous time, but we 
can make it better. For a new breeze is 


blowing, and a world refreshed by freedom 
seems reborn. For in man’s heart, if not in 
fact, the day of the dictator is over. The 
totalitarian era is passing, its old ideas 
blown away like leaves from an ancient, 
lifeless tree. A new breeze is blowing, and a 
nation refreshed by freedom stands ready 
to push on. There is new ground to be 
broken and new action to be taken. There 
are times when the future seems thick as a 
fog; you sit and wait, hoping the mists will 
lift and reveal the right path. But this is a 
time when the future seems a door you can 
walk right through into a room called to- 
morrow. 

Great nations of the world are moving 
toward democracy through the door to 
freedom. Men and women of the world 
move toward free markets through the door 
to prosperity. The people of the world agi- 
tate for free expression and free thought 
through the door to the moral and intellec- 
tual satisfactions that only liberty allows. 

We know what works: Freedom works. 
We know what’s right: Freedom is right. 
We know how to secure a more just and 
prosperous life for man on Earth: through 
free markets, free speech, free elections, 
and the exercise of free will unhampered 
by the state. 

For the first time in this century, for the 
first time in perhaps all history, man does 
not have to invent a system by which to 
live. We don’t have to talk late into the 
night about which form of government is 
better. We don’t have to wrest justice from 
the kings. We only have to summon it from 
within ourselves. We must act on what we 
know. I take as my guide the hope of a 
saint: In crucial things, unity; in important 
things, diversity; in all things, generosity. 

America today is a proud, free nation, 
decent and civil, a place we cannot help 
but love. We know in our hearts, not loudly 
and proudly but as a simple fact, that this 
country has meaning beyond what we see, 
and that our strength is a force for good. 
But have we changed as a nation even in 
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our time? Are we enthralled with material 
things, less appreciative of the nobility of 
work and sacrifice? 

My friends, we are not the sum of our 
possessions. They are not the measure of 
our lives. In our hearts we know what mat- 
ters. We cannot hope only to leave our chil- 
dren a bigger car, a bigger bank account. 
We must hope to give them a sense of what 
it means to be a loyal friend; a loving 
parent; a citizen who leaves his home, his 
neighborhood and town better than he 
found it. And what do we want the men 
and women who work with us to say when 
we're no longer there? That we were more 
driven to succeed than anyone around us? 
Or that we stopped to ask if a sick child had 
gotten better and stayed a moment there to 
trade a word of friendship? 

No President, no government can teach 
us to remember whai is best in what we 
are. But if the man you have chosen to lead 
this government can help make a differ- 
ence; if he can celebrate the quieter, 
deeper successes that are made not of gold 
and silk but of better hearts and finer souls; 
if he can do these things, then he must. 

America is never wholly herself unless 
she is engaged in high moral principle. We 
as a people have such a purpose today. It is 
to make kinder the face of the Nation and 
gentler the face of the world. My friends, 
we have work to do. There are the home- 
less, lost and roaming. There are the chil- 
dren who have nothing, no love and no 
normalcy. There are those who cannot free 
themselves of enslavement to whatever ad- 
diction—drugs, welfare, the demoralization 
that rules the slums. There is crime to be 
conquered, the rough crime of the streets. 
There are young women to be helped who 
are about to become mothers of children 
they can’t care for and might not love. 
They need our care, our guidance, and our 
education, though we bless them for choos- 
ing life. 

The old solution, the old way, was to 
think that public money alone could end 
these problems. But we have learned that 
that is not so. And in any case, our funds 
are low. We have a deficit to bring down. 
We have more will than wallet, but will is 
what we need. We will make the hard 
choices, looking at what we have and per- 
haps allocating it differently, making our 
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decisions based on honest need and prudent 
safety. And then we will do the wisest thing 
of all: We will turn to the only resource we 
have that in times of need always grows: 
the goodness and the courage of the Ameri- 
can people. 

And I am speaking of a new engagement 
in the lives of others, a new activism, hands- 
on and involved, that gets the job done. We 
must bring in the generations, harnessing 
the unused talent of the elderly and the 
unfocused energy of the young. For not 
only leadership is passed from generation to 
generation but so is stewardship. And the 
generation born after the Second World 
War has come of age. 

I have spoken of a thousand points of 
light, of all the community organizations 
that are spread like stars throughout the 
Nation, doing good. We will work hand in 
hand, encouraging, sometimes leading, 
sometimes being led, rewarding. We will 
work on this in the White House, in the 
Cabinet agencies. I will go to the people 
and the programs that are the brighter 
points of light, and Ill ask every member of 
my government to become involved. The 
old ideas are new again because they’re not 
old, they are timeless: duty, sacrifice, com- 
mitment, and a patriotism that finds its ex- 
pression in taking part and pitching in. 

We need a new engagement, too, be- 
tween the Executive and the Congress. The 
challenges before us will be thrashed out 
with the House and the Senate. And we 
must bring the Federal budget into balance. 
And we must ensure that America stands 
before the world united, strong, at peace 
and fiscally sound. But of course things may 
be difficult. We need to compromise; we’ve 
had dissension. We need harmony; we’ve 
had a chorus of discordant voices. 

For Congress, too, has changed in our 
time. There has grown a certain divisive- 
ness. We have seen the hard looks and 
heard the statements in which not each 
other’s ideas are challenged but each 
other’s motives. And our great parties have 
too often been far apart and untrusting of 
each other. It’s been this way since Viet- 
nam. That war cleaves us still. But, friends, 
that war began in earnest a quarter of a 
century ago, and surely the statue of limita- 
tion has been reached. This is a fact: The 
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final lesson of Vietnam is that no great 
nation can long afford to be sundered by a 
memory. A new breeze is blowing, and the 
old bipartisanship must be made new again. 

To my friends—and, yes, I do mean 
friends—in the loyal opposition—and, yes, I 
mean loyal, I put out my hand. I am putting 
out my hand to you, Mr. Speaker. I am 
putting out my hand to you, Mr. Majority 
Leader. For this is the thing: This is the age 
of the offered hand. And we can’t turn back 
clocks, and I don’t want to. But when our 
fathers were young, Mr. Speaker, our differ- 
ences ended at the water’s edge. And we 
don’t wish to turn back time, but when our 
mothers were young, Mr. Majority Leader, 
the Congress and the Executive were capa- 
ble of working together to produce a 
budget on which this nation could live. Let 
us negotiate soon and hard. But in the end, 
let us produce. The American people await 
action. They didn’t send us here to bicker. 
They ask us to rise above the merely parti- 
san. “In crucial things, unity”—and this, my 
friends, is crucial. 

To the world, too, we offer new engage- 
ment and a renewed vow: We will stay 
strong to protect the peace. The offered 
hand is a reluctant fist, once made, strong 
and can be used with great effect. There 
are today Americans who are held against 
their will in foreign lands and Americans 
who are unaccounted for. Assistance can be 
shown here and will be long remembered. 
Good will begets good will. Good faith can 
be a spiral that endlessly moves on. 

Great nations like great men must keep 
their word. When America says something, 
America means it, whether a treaty or an 
agreement or a vow made on marble steps. 
We will always try to speak clearly, for 
candor is a compliment; but subtlety, too, is 
good and has its place. While keeping our 
alliances and friendships around the world 
strong, ever strong, we will continue the 
new closeness with the Soviet Union, con- 
sistent both with cur security and with 
progress. One might say that our new rela- 
tionship in part reflects the triumph of 
hope and strength over experience. But 
hope is good, and so is strength and vigi- 
lance. 

Here today are tens of thousands of our 
citizens who feel the understandable satis- 
faction of those who have taken part in de- 


mocracy and seen their hopes fulfilled. But 
my thoughts have been turning the past 
few days to those who would be watching 
at home, to an older fellow who will throw 
a salute by himself when the flag goes by 
and the woman who will tell her sons the 
words of the battle hymns. I don’t mean 
this to be sentimental. I mean that on days 
like this we remember that we are all part 
of a continuum, inescapably connected by 
the ties that bind. 

Our children are watching in schools 
throughout our great land. And to them I 
say, Thank you for watching democracy’s 
big day. For democracy belongs to us all, 
and freedom is like a beautiful kite that can 
go higher and higher with the breeze. And 
to all I say, No matter what your circum- 
stances or where you are, you are part of 
this day, you are part of the life of our great 
nation. 

A President is neither prince nor pope, 
and I don’t seek a window on men’s souls. 
In fact, I yearn for a greater tolerance, and 
easy-goingness about each other’s attitudes 
and way of life. 

There are few clear areas in which we as 
a society must rise up united and express 
our intolerance. The most obvious now is 
drugs. And when that first cocaine was 
smuggled in on a ship, it may as well have 
been a deadly bacteria, so much has it hurt 
the body, the soul of our country. And 
there is much to be done and to be said, 
but take my word for it: This scourge will 
stop. 

And so, there is much to do. And tomor- 
row the work begins. And I do not mistrust 
the future. I do not fear what is ahead. For 
our problems are large, but our heart is 
larger. Our challenges are great, but our 
will is greater. And if our flaws are endless, 
God’s love is truly boundless. 

Some see leadership as high drama and 
the sound of trumpets calling, and some- 
times it is that. But I see history as a book 
with many pages, and each day we fill a 
page with acts of hopefulness and meaning. 
The new breeze blows, a page turns, the 
story unfolds. And so, today a chapter 
begins, a small and stately story of unity, 
diversity, and generosity—shared, and writ- 
ten, together. 
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Thank you. God bless you. And God bless 
the United States of America. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. 
from a platform erected at the West Front 
of the Capitol. Immediately before the ad- 
dress, the oath of office was administered 
by Chief Justice William H. Rehnquist. The 
address was broadcast live on radio and 
television. 


Proclamation 5936—National Day of 
Prayer and Thanksgiving, 1989 


January 20, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On this Bicentennial of the Presidency of 
the United States of America, it is fitting to 
recall our first President, George Washing- 
ton, who believed in our country’s divine 
destiny. He said, “No people can be bound 
to acknowledge and adore the invisible 
hand, which conducts the affairs of men, 
more than the people of the United States.” 

As we celebrate this American Bicenten- 
nial Presidential Inaugural, we celebrate 
America’s brotherhood—our common 
ideals, our common kinship, our national 
unity. We celebrate America as “one nation 
under God.” 

As I assume the office of President, I am 
humbled before God and seek His counsel 
and favor on our land, and join with our 
first President who said, “. . . it would be 
peculiarly improper to omit in this first offi- 
cial act, my fervent supplications to that 
Almighty Being who rules over the uni- 
verse .. . that his benediction may conse- 
crate to the liberties and happiness of the 
people of the United States, a government 
instituted by themselves for these essential 
purposes.” 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
the authority vested in me by the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, do 
hereby proclaim January 22, 1989, a Nation- 
al Day of Prayer and Thanksgiving and call 
upon the citizens of our great Nation to 
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gather together on this day in homes and 
places of worship to pray in thanksgiving 
for our blessings of peace, freedom, pros- 
perity, and Independence. Let all Ameri- 
cans kneel humbly before our Heavenly 
Father in search of His counsel and for His 
divine guidance and wisdom upon the lead- 
ers of the United States of America. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George H.W. Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:07 p.m., January 23, 1989] 


Remarks to Visitors of the 
White House 
January 21, 1989 


The President. Gcod morning, everybody. 
Thank you. Thank you all very much. Let 
me just say that I know some of you have 
been up all night long. And so, what we 
want to do is not delay this but take whoev- 
er is first. And I gather that’s been sorted 
out by whoever got first in line into the-—— 

Visitors. No! 

The President. Not quite? 

Visitors. No! 

The President. Okay, so there’s some in- 
justice out there. [Laughter] 

Visitor. We love you, George. I love you. 

The President. No, but this is the people’s 
house, and it just seemed appropriate on 
this first day that we welcome as many as 
we can. I have a little hiatus in the middle 
because I do have to go over to this build- 
ing. I’m sure most of you recognize that as 
the West Wing, and then the office you see 
in the corner is the President’s Oval Office. 
And I have to go sign one or two things and 
at least start to work over there, and then I 
will come back. Barbara will be here—some 
of our kids inside. But we just wanted to 
wish you well and welcome you to the peo- 
ple’s house. 
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Thank you all very, very much. Thank 
you. We’ll scoot on in. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:05 a.m. at 
the Executive Entrance of the White House. 


Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters 


January 21, 1989 


The President. Good morning, Helen 
[Helen Thomas, United Press International]. 


First Day of the Presidency 


Q. How are you? How does it feel to be 
President? 

The President. It feels just fine—setting 
in now, after the glamor and excitement of 
the inauguration. It’s a great joy to have my 
mother here, the leader of our family, a 
great joy to have our ten kids over there 
last night. One got sick, so I had the duty at 
about 6 a.m. this morning. Ellie LeBlond— 
pumped a half a Tylenol into her, and she’s 
looking good. Ate two pancakes—what 
you’d call a rapid recovery. 

Q. Which one was ill, sir? 

The President. Ellie, Doro’s daughter, the 
“Thousand Points of Light” kid that ran 
across in the commercial. No, but it’s so 
exciting over there and just a joy to have 
the family all there. They'll start leaving. 
We have a luncheon today with 240. 

Mrs. Bush. Oh, really? 

The President. Yes, 240—family. 

Mrs. Bush. Oh, my Lord. 

Q. Are you responsible for all that? Are 
you responsible for 240? 

Mrs. Bush. No. [Laughter] 

Q. What are your thoughts, Mrs. Bush? 

Mrs. Bush. What did you say? 

Q. What are your thoughts about today? 

Mrs. Bush. Oh, I think it’s the most excit- 
ing day of my life so far. It’s just been won- 
derful. Everything has been perfect. Every- 
thing is so beautifully arranged. 

The President. This is the one that told 
me not to brag about myself and to bend 
my knees when I volleyed. Right here. 
You’re looking at her. [Laughter] 


POW-MIA’s and Hostages 


Q. Mr. President, you seem to be holding 
out an olive branch to Iran or the Shi'ites in 
terms of Terry Anderson and the hostages. 
Were you hinting a movement there, or a 
change of policy, or—— 

The President. No, Helen, I don’t think 
it’s a change of policy, but I wanted to be 
sure I mentioned in that speech my abso- 
lute determination not to forget either cate- 
gory: POW-MIA or these hostages. And I 
wanted that right in there. It was one of the 
few specific points in an otherwise thematic 
speech. And in terms of your question, I 
hope it was heard around the world. You 
know, we keep hearing rumors that coun- 
tries want to have improved relations with 
the United States. I wanted to make clear 
to them that good will begets good will. I 
also know enough about the situation to 
think, in fairness, that because of the nature 
of the hostage-holding you can’t finger any 
one country for holding Americans hostage 
against their will. But people have, in the 
past, facilitated the release of our citizens, 
and I’d love to see that happen again. And I 
won’t forget it. Having said that, we’re not 
going to escalate the currency of holding 
Americans hostage. We’re not going to have 
people feel that we are going to make con- 
cessions in order to free those precious 
lives. We simply can’t. 

Q. You talk about a fist, sir. 

The President. Yes. That is a broad term 
to indicate that the United States will stay 
strong, and occasionally Presidents are 
called upon to use force in one situation or 
another around the world. And this Presi- 
dent will be no different. It wasn’t in the 
context of the people held against their will 
necessarily. 


Relations With Congress 


Q. Do you plan any official business 
today, Mr. President? 
The President. 

today—— 

Q. Like the ethics order, for instance. 

The President. ——I haven't talked to 
John Sununu. We had one or two formal 
things we were going to do, I think. 

Mr. Sununu. Yes, but ethics is not today. 

The President. Ethics won’t be today. 
We're going to talk to the leadership early 


There just is—no, 
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next week—the bipartisan leadership of the 
Congress—on how we proceed on the 
budget. We’re contemplating how we best 
make clear to the Hill my determination to 
do one of the things I talked about yester- 
day and try to reach for bipartisanship in 
foreign affairs. And so, we’re thinking of a 
meeting that will say to those who have 
shown the most interest in that in Congress, 
Look, we’re ready. The President has 
unique responsibilities under the Constitu- 
tion for foreign policy and for the national 
security. But we want, through consultation, 
to have the Congress in as much as possible 
on the takeoff. We’ve got to figure out how 
we do that. 

There was a very good letter sent to me 
before I was elected President by David 
Boren and Senator Danforth—Senator 
Boren and Senator Danforth. I’m sure that 
has been released. There’s been some edito- 
rial comment on it, and that caught my 
imagination. And I wrote him back and 
said, “Okay, let’s talk about it.” We can’t do 
it one way. The President has certain 
unique responsibilities, and I intend to 
carry those out. But we can, I think, do a 
better job of having the Congress under- 
stand initiatives that we might take. Cer- 
tainly in some difficult areas I need their 
advice. I welcome it. But I’d love to think 
we could go back to the Vandenberg days, 
partisanship stopping at the water’s edge. 
But I’m not naive. I know they’re very diffi- 
cult. 

One thing, however, having said all those 
sweet and nice things, I am concerned, as a 
lot of Congressmen are, as a lot of Senators 
are, about the erosion of Presidential 
power, and I have been. And so, I want to 
talk with reasonable Members in the Senate 
and the House, Democrat and Republican. 
Some have told me they share that concern. 
And I say, What do we do about it? How do 
we work with you people in consultation 
not only to avoid the erosion of power but 
to reestablish in the Presidency the firm 
hand that I think the Constitution gave the 
President? 

Q. Well, the Constitution also lets Con- 
gress declare war. 

The President. Well, that’s right. 

Q. And Vietnam was the part of the not 
keeping Congress really informed as they 
made these moves. So, don’t you think that 
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what you're really saying is, you want some- 
thing different from the Reagan administra- 
tion. 

The President. I’m saying I’ve just spelled 
out what I want for the Bush administra- 
tion. 


The President’s Inaugural Address 


Q. Sir, there was criticism of your speech 
that there wasn’t any meat in it, that it set a 
tone, but that you didn’t have any specific 
initiatives. What do you say to that? 

The President. 1 haven’t heard too much 
criticism about that. I’ve been very pleased 
with the wonderful—well, put it this way— 
very overly, perhaps, generous response, at 
least from the Members of the Hill. But I 
say, Stay tuned. February 9th we'll have 
something a little different, if that’s the 
date that’s settled on. 

Q. Is that the State of the Union? 

The President. Yes. That'll be up there 
with the Congress. 


Communications With Foreign Leaders 


Q. Mr. President, often, a President on 
his first day makes some kind of communi- 
cations with foreign leaders. Have you 
spoken or sent notes to any of the allies or 
to Mr. Gorbachev, or has he tried to contact 
youP 

The President. Well, he has contacted me 
through a nice, very generous letter, pledg- 
ing to work for world peace, something of 
that nature. And clearly I will respond not 
only to that communication from Mr. Gor- 
bachev but to expressions of good will from 
all around the world. It’s been very heart- 
warming, and I want to be sure we do get 
these responses out. 


Former President Reagan’s Farewell Note 


Q. What did the President’s note say? 

The President. Grab it out of the drawer 
there, Tim. Tim, could you get the note 
from the President there? 

Mr. Fitzwater. Wait. Wait. Let’s restore 
the lights here. The stills are okay. 

The President. Am | violating any rules 
here, Marlin? 

Q. They’re your rules, sir. They’re your 
rules. 

The President. Oh, I set the rules. Okay, 
but, we’ve established one thing, haven’t 
we: that this is not a “photo op.” 
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Q. That’s right. 

Q. Whatever you say, sir. 

The President. No, that was—Marlin, help 
me. 

Mr. Fitzwater. That’s right. We’ve talked 
earlier and said you’d have a chance for a 
discussion here and questions and—— 

Q. We don’t care what you call it, just so 
you answer the questions. 

The President. No, no. I care what I call 
it because I don’t want to demean your 
profession further by making you raise your 
voice, Helen. I love it when it’s tranquil and 
peaceful like this. 

Q. We do too. 

The President. | know you do. 

Q. I know about Presidential power. 

The President. Let me see if I can— 
[laughter]. And I know about UPI [United 
Press International]|—{/aughter|—let’s see 
whether I dare read you this: 


“Dear George”—this is from President 
Reagan—“You'll have moments when you 
want to use this particular stationery. Well, 
go to it. George, I treasure the memories 
we share and wish you all the very best. 
You'll be in my prayers. God bless you and 
Barbara. Ill miss our Thursday lunches. 
Ron” 


The heading on the paper is “Don’t let 
the turkeys get you down.” So, nobody here 
should take personal to this at all. I mean, 
this is a broad, ecumenical statement: “Do 
not let the turkeys get you down.” 

Q. That’s not written. 

The President. Don’t know who he’s 
speaking about there. And it shows a bunch 
of turkeys trying to get an elephant down. 
And it says “Boynton” on the bottom. 


First Day of the Presidency 


Q. How does it feel, sir, to be in the Oval 
Office the first day? 

The President. It’s wonderful. I can’t wait 
to get to work—I mean, serious work. And 
we’re going to do some here today with the 
Chief of Staff—go over some. But it really 
feels wonderful. And I know how to begin. 
And we're going to start right in Monday, 
and then we'll have a good, full schedule on 
Tuesday. And I couldn’t wait to come over 
here this morning. I did because we had 
some people, you know, come through the 
White House just to symbolically open the 


door of the people’s house. I must say that 
was kind of interesting, the expressions. I 
was saying to myself, Now, what does it 
take for somebody to stay awake all night to 
come into the White House? What kind of 
people are they? Well, they were all differ- 
ent kinds of people: a lot of kids, a lot of 
young people, some older, some with their 
children, a couple of families. Three had 
been to one of these balls—black ties—and 
just pitched—you know, like we used to do 
when we were little, maybe—slept out 
there. But the common thread was that 
they felt they were lucky to be there, which 
amazed me, in a sense, because I thought 
we were so lucky to have people that would 
care that much. 

Q. Do you feel the same way, sir? 

The President. A lot of people—I do. I do. 
All right. 

Q. Have you gotten lost? 

The President. What? 

Q. Have you gotten lost? 

The President. 1 got lost in the White 
House yesterday evening when we came in, 
trying to find a couple of kids’ rooms, yes. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. Thank you all. 

Q. And there was one for every room? 

The President. Ten children. I mean— 
five kids and ten spouses and ten grandchil- 
dren, and then Paula, who has lived with us 
for 29 years. 

Q. It’s a nice hotel, isn’t it? 

The President. It’s unbelievable, Helen. 
It’s unbelievable. 


Note: The exchange began at 9:09 a.m. in 
the Oval Office. John H. Sununu is Chief of 
Staff to the President. In his remarks, the 
President referred to Timothy McBride, As- 
sistant to the President, and Marlin Fitz- 
water, Assistant to the President and Press 
Secretary. 


Remarks to Campaign Staff Members 
and Political Supporters 


January 21, 1989 
Thank you, Governor Sununu. And let 


me say at the outset—I’m sure you all know 
John Sununu, but I am very grateful that he 
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has agreed to—having just left the Gover- 
norship of his State—to be our Chief of 
Staff. And I know he'll do a superb job over 
there. In fact, he already put me to work 
this morning signing things. The Republic is 
still in reasonably good shape, I think, but I 
signed a bunch of stuff and—{/aughter|— 
looked official in there. 

And it is a wonderful feeling. We have a 
tremendous—Barbara’s not here. And I 
called her on the phone a minute ago, and I 
said, “Bar, are you coming over to the State 
Department—going to the State Depart- 
ment?” She said, “We have 240 family 
members coming here at 12 o'clock, and 
you’d better be back.” [Laughter] So, she’s 
not here, but we have one representative: 
the singing and dancing star the other day 
at Bar’s, Noelle Bush from Miami. You get 
over there. I don’t want to be upstaged. 
[Laughter] 

But look, I will be very informal because 
I look around the room and see just so 
many people from here, from Puerto Rico, 
from out in the Pacific and all 50 States, 
people that have made it possible for me to 
take on this new responsibility. And people 
say to you—we had a press group over at 
the White House. I took my mother over 
there to the Oval Office, and then we took 
some questions from the press. And they 
asked a very appropriate question that 
seems very obvious: But has it all sunk in 
yet? And I guess the answer is: When you 
spend the first night in the White House 
and then when you go to work in that Oval 
Office, it does sink in, but it sinks in in a 
wonderful way. I opened the top drawer of 
my desk now—a beautiful, historical Presi- 
dential desk—and here was a really lovely, 
warm note from my predecessor, which I 
think demonstrates more than the continui- 
ty. It says a lot because it said a lot about 
our own personal friendship, and it said a 
lot to me—though he, the modest, now 
former President, would never say it—but a 
lot of how I got the chance to be in this job. 
And so, it was emotional, and yet it had a 
very nice steady feeling to it: that the Presi- 
dency goes on. I heard, when he got to 
California, that President Reagan said he 
left me a note over where the underwear 
goes—{laughter|—or wherever that top 
right hand drawer, but I haven’t found it 
yet. I'll have to keep looking. [Laughter] 
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But I wanted to come over and thank the 
movers and shakers of the Team 100— 
Larry Bathgate of the National Committee, 
and Mel and Joe and Wally Ganzie—Mel 
Sembler and Joe Zopalo, Wally Ganzie— 
who these three I single out with some 
trepidation in this room because there are 
various other stages along the way to the 
White House. Each and every one of you 
came out and did disproportionately more 
than his or her share. Bobby Holt is here, 
who has blossomed forth from being not 
only one of the classic arm-twisters and— 
[laughter|—persistent fundraisers, but now 
his new horizons are frightening in that he 
was kind of running parades and running 
all kinds of marvelous events—[laughter]— 
to save the Republic. And I’m very grateful 
to him. I don’t know that Penne Korth is 
here, but she was our peripatetic—I’ve just 
learned what that means—{laughter|—ev- 
erywhere, never lets up, always around co- 
chairman. And she did an outstanding job 
as well. 

But to each and every one of you, really, 
I am very, very grateful to you. A serious 
note—I said some of it yesterday, perhaps 
with less specificity than I will when I ad- 
dress the Joint Session of the Congress in 
early February. And what I wanted to say 
is: Yes, the problems are big out there. 
There’s no question of it. And I did single 
out the Federal budget deficit yesterday. I 
talked about the new relationship with the 
Soviet Union. But let me just say a word on 
each. 

I’m convinced that if we approach it 
properly with the Congress, without rancor, 
that we can get it done. I know it’s not 
going to be easy, and I know they’re not 
going to accept even some of the funda- 
mental premises upon which I was elected. 
I’m sure of that. But I also know that with 
Governor Sununu at my side coming out of 
the political process, and with me in a sense 
a creature of Congress as well, that we’re 
going to try. And I think maybe we can 
make the headway that the American 
people are really properly demanding in 
terms of addressing ourselves to this one 
fundamental remaining problem. I put the 
trade deficit in a different category because 
I think if we get demonstrable progress on 
the Federal budget deficit that will send a 
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psychological signal to world markets that 
will help us enormously in terms of the ex- 
pense of interest, for example, on the Fed- 
eral debt. So, we’re going to start, and 
we're going to reach out. And on Tuesday 
of next week, we’re going to have our first 
meeting with the bipartisan leadership— 
House and Senate, Democrats and Republi- 
cans—to start addressing this. We’re not ex- 
pecting miracles, but I want them to know 
we are going to try. I’m going to try to do 
that which I said, in that speech on the 
west front of the Capitol, I wanted to do. 

And then the second point—we’re stand- 
ing in this spectacular building which 
George Shultz so ably led and that now will 
be led by my friend of such long standing, 
Jim Baker. And somebody—there was an 
editorial in the Times the other day that 
said the Vice President—or the President- 
elect has been dealt a good hand on foreign 
affairs. I think that’s true. We’ve got some 
tough problems in our own hemisphere. 
We're got some problems we’re watching 
very carefully in Africa. We’ve got prob- 
lems in the subcontinent in terms of nucle- 
ar proliferation. So, you’ve plenty of prob- 
lems to go around. But because of the rees- 
tablished credibility of the United States, 
because our word is seen as good, because 
our determination is not doubted, I think I 
have been dealt a very good hand. And I 
salute, obviously, President Reagan and 
men with whom I worked, women of ability 
in the trade areas or in the defense areas or 
wherever is it, because I think I come in 
with a stronger hand now, and I think the 
horizon is bright. I’d talk to kids in the 
campaign, and I’d tell them, Listen, if I 
were in your shoes, I’d be optimistic that I 
might grow up in a land less afraid of nucle- 
ar holocaust, less worried about regional 
conflagration, more optimistic about human 
rights worldwide. 

So, the agenda, though fraught with some 
problems, is one that I look forward to tack- 
ling. We already had a first meeting—Gov- 
ernor Sununu and Brent Scowcroft and 
me—this morning. We met first with the 
Director of the Central Intelligence and 
one of our regular briefers, and then Bob 
Gates, the new Deputy over there, joined 
us. And you begin to get the sense where 
we should start, what areas we should 
tackle first, and again going right back with 


the Congress, trying to do a better job in 
letting them understand. 

The President has a unique responsibility. 
I am concerned about the erosion of Presi- 
dential power, particularly in the field of 
national defense and foreign policy. But I 
want to work with Congress. They want in 
on the takeoff—fine. I’ve got to make the 
decision. I have constitutional responsibility, 
and they have theirs—largely in the purse 
strings and whatever—and responsibilities 
there. But again, we’re going to approach it 
with openness, with firmness, but with a 
spirit that, look, we really should try to 
return to the Vandenberg days of partisan- 
ship stopping at the water’s edge. 

So, this challenge, this one of foreign af- 
fairs and working so Noelle back here can 
grow up in a world much more peaceful, so 
the kids don’t have to worry quite as much 
about the tensions that perhaps their mom 
and dad had to do, is a good one. And we’re 
ready for it, and we’re putting together a 
first-class team. 

Lastly—again, thank you—but lastly, this 
morning Barbara and I, having attended I 
think it was 14 events last night—{laugh- 
ter|—there’s somebody behind the scene. 
You say, Who’s responsible for this? [Laugh- 
ter] I looked around and can’t find anybody. 
The only body that’s come close to taking 
credit is Bobby Holt, and he even jumped 
sideways on me there a time or two at the 
end of the 12th event the other night. But 
so, we got home last night—I say “home”— 
we did, climbed into bed. And I—nervous 
guy, you know, tension and work—my 
system working on the 6 o'clock call. So, 
they got the coffee. And I looked out the 
window of the White House, and here were 
people all over the darn place. [Laughter] 
They’d spent the night there, literally, in 
the cold, some of them later coming 
through the receiving line with their blan- 
kets. And some of them had been there for 
12 hours, staying out there. Some of them 
got there—I know one—I said, “What time 
did you get there?” And he said, “4 
o'clock.” He’s near the end of the line, so I 
don’t know whether that means you had to 
be there before 4 o’clock, but a lot of them 
literally had spent all night long there. And 
they came to the White House, and they 
were thanking us for giving them this fan- 
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tastic opportunity to spend all night— 
[laughter|—outside when it got colder than 
the devil. But there is something wonderful 
about that. It made a tremendous impres- 
sion on both Barbara and me. I should have 
known it because we see the lines along 
here all the time—probably out there right 
now if the place is still open for the tours. 
But it said something wonderful about the 
stability, the continuity, and the greatness 
of the United States. 
Thank you. Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:12 a.m. in 
the Diplomatic Reception Room at the State 
Department. In his remarks, he referred to 
John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the Presi- 
dent; Laurence E. Bathgate, finance chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee; Wally Ganzie, Mel Sembler, and Joe 
Zopalo, members of the State Election Com- 
mittee; Bobby Holt and Penne Percy Korth, 
cochairmen of the American Bicentennial 
Inauguration Committee; Brent Scowcroft, 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs; and Robert Gates, Deputy As- 
sistant to the President. 


Remarks During a Walk With Family 
Members and an Informal Exchange 
With Reporters 


January 21, 1989 


The President. This is going to be the 
scene of a lot of real action. Marlin, do you 
think this would be an appropriate time to 
mention the first exhibition match? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. It has nothing to do with 
betting. This is a very important announce- 
ment: that this spring sometime a match 
that was rained out last year is going to be 
played here. And the players are Pam 
Shriver and Chris Evert versus Marvin Bush 
and Neil Bush. These women, confident of 
their own ability, have suggested that the 
Bush boys will not get over two games a 
set. And yesterday Chris Evert renewed the 
bet, renewed the challenge. 

I am absolutely confident that the Bush 
boys will get over two games a set. [Laugh- 
ter] And reliable tennis authorities, like Jeff 
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Austin, the brother of Tracy Austin, thinks 
that those two Bush boys have a reasonable 
chance to beat Chris Evert and Pam Shriv- 
er. And there’s going to be a tremendous 
match right here on this court as soon as 
spring is here. And it’s going 

Q. What’s the—— 

The President. Did you get all that down? 
It is 6-2, 6-2, and it’s Evert and Shriver 
versus Bush and Bush. [Laughter] That’s 
true. They are dead serious. 

Q. What’s the prize? 

The President. Well, we don’t bet on the 
White House grounds. I don’t know what’s 
going on on the off-the-record kind of a 
thing. I'll tell you there’s going to be a lot 
of hostility on this one, a lot of—building. 
The pressure’s mounting. 

Q. Where are you going to put the horse- 
shoe pit? 

The President. We're looking for the 
horseshoe place right now. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Marlin 
Fitzwater, Assistant to the President and 
Press Secretary. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on a 
Deficit Reduction Meeting and an 
Address Before a Joint Session of 
Congress 


January 21, 1989 


Dear Jim: (Dear George; Bob; Tom; and 
Bob:) 

Yesterday, in my Inaugural Address, I 
suggested that together we should begin 
the process of working to achieve a deficit 
reduction plan—and that we should do so 
soon. I had previously stated that I would 
lead such an effort on behalf of the Execu- 
tive branch and that I would begin the 
process promptly upon taking office. 

In accord with that commitment and our 
discussions, I extend to you today an invita- 
tion to join me in a meeting at the White 
House on Tuesday, January 24. At that 
meeting, I would hope we could discuss 
how best to proceed toward deficit reduc- 
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tion. I would also like to take the opportuni- 
ty to follow up on suggestions made by you 
and your colleagues on ways we can move 
towards effective bipartisan support for our 
foreign policy. : 

In addition, I would like to confirm my 
request, which you indicated could be hon- 
ored, for the opportunity to address a joint 
session of the Congress on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 9. 

Again, let me say how much I look for- 
ward to our working together on these criti- 
cal issues. I am sure the American people 
expect that concerns of such national 
import should be tackled in a spirit of bipar- 
tisan cooperation, and am hopeful that we 
may prove worthy of the confidence they 
have placed in us. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives; George J. Mitchell, Majority Leader 
of the Senate; Robert Dole, Minority Leader 
of the Senate; Thomas S. Foley, Majority 
Leader of the House of Representatives; and 


Robert H. Michel, Minority Leader of the 
House of Representatives. 


Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony 
for Members of the White House Staff 


January 23, 1989 


Well, that official act having been com- 
pleted, we all now are about to embark on 
a really great adventure. And I’ve often said 
that I see responsibilities in life as missions 
defined, and so I want to just say a few 
words, first welcoming all of you to what I 
know will be a superb White House staff. 
And we have a tremendous opportunity to 
make life better for people in this country, 
better in so many ways. And I think we can, 
by hard work, make this a safer and a more 
secure country. 

The long hours and hard work that’s asso- 
ciated with the White House staff are well- 
known. But these long hours can result in a 
country with more opportunity for all. And 
we've got to tackle, as you know—some of 
you actively involved in this already—the 


budget deficit and ensure an economy that 
is sound and stable. We can do a lot 
through the wonder of the White House to 
exhort, to use government resources widely, 
to make the educational system second to 
none. 

As I mentioned in the Inaugural Address, 
many of you here will be involved in what I 
mentioned, which was the antinarcotics 
effort. And I said in the Inaugural Address 
we've got to get rid of the scourge, and 
some of you will be involved in all of that. 
We’ve got to challenge all elements of gov- 
ernment and the private sector in the envi- 
ronment, to do better in protecting our 
land and water so these kids back here will 
grow up a happy, sound—I’m glad 
they’re somebody else’s kids, I'll tell you. 
[Laughter] You ought to have been around 
here the last 48 hours; it’s been fantastic. 
[Laughter] 

But the mission is great. But it really has 
to be accomplished in the finest tradition of 
our nation: pride, honesty, spirit of idealism 
when it comes to public service, knowing 
that our actions must always be of the high- 
est integrity. It’s not really very complicat- 
ed. It’s a question of knowing right from 
wrong, avoiding conflicts of interest, bend- 
ing over backwards to see that there’s not 
even a perception of conflict of interest. 

And so, I know that we'll all set a high 
standard in that regard. We’ve got to try. I 
am very proud of all of you. I think we 
have a wonderful team, and I’m confident 
that when our time is over in this marvel- 
ous place I'll be just as proud of you. I’m 
delighted to see the families here today, 
and I would simply ask for your understand- 
ing because your spouses, husbands and 
wives, are embarking on an ordeal that is 
known to be a time-consuming killer in a 
lot of ways. The lights burn brightly well 
after dark around this place. And I just 
hope you'll be understanding because the 
system works that way. Work is really never 
done. And I thank you all for sharing your 
spouses with us. 

I want you to know that all of you are 
important also as part of a team. Those who 
work in the White House make the person- 
al commitment, and with that comes this 
sense of personal sacrifice. And I know that 
you all will be struggling at times with the 
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give-and-take that goes hand in hand with 
assignments like this. 

Barbara understands this. She set a good 
example, it seems to me, in a lot of volun- 
teer action, and I hope that all of us in the 
White House and outside will do our part in 
terms of encouraging the volunteer sector, 
the thousand points of light that I plan to 
keep on talking about. Government itself 
can’t do it all. 

So, I really came over with the Vice 
President to thank you all, to encourage 
your understanding, those here and to all of 
you here standing up here with me. I’m 
very, very proud to have you on our team. 
And now I understand there is going to be 
a little chance to browse through the room 
and wander down there and have a cup of 
coffee. But let’s go to work. 

Thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:20 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Prior to 
his remarks, Vice President Quayle swore in 
the members of the White House staff. 


Remarks to Participants in the March 
for Life Rally 


January 23, 1989 


Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. 
This is George Bush in the Oval Office. And 
before you begin your march today, on this 
first Monday of my Presidency, I wanted to 
take just a few brief moments to restate my 
firm support of our cause and to share with 
you my deep personal concern about our 
American tragedy of abortion on demand. 

We are concerned about abortion because 
it deals with the lives of two human beings, 
mother and child. I know there are people 
of good will who disagree, but after years of 
sober and serious reflection on the issue, 
this is what I think. I think the Supreme 
Court’s decision in Roe versus Wade was 
wrong and should be overturned. I think 
America needs a human life amendment. 
And I think when it comes to abortion 
there’s a better way: the way of adoption, 
the way of life. 
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I know that this morning several of your 
leaders had a meeting in the White House 
with Vice President Quayle. I know, too, 
that you and hundreds of thousands with 
you across the country have raised a voice 
of moral gravity about abortion, a voice of 
principle, a voice of faith, a full voice that 
properly asserts and affirms the basic digni- 
ty of human life. I’m confident that more 
and more Americans every year—every 
day—are hearing your message and taking 
it to heart. 

And, ladies and gentlemen—and, yes, 
young people as well—I promise you that 
the President hears you now and stands 
with you in ° cause that must be won. 

God bless you all, and God bless life. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House 
via an electronic communications link with 
the rally site. Participants had gathered on 
the Ellipse for a march to the Supreme 
Court on the occasion of the 16th anniver- 
sary of the Court’s decision of Roe v. Wade, 
which legalized abortion. 


Interview With Gerald Boyd of the 
New York Times and Katherine Lewis 
of the Houston Post 


January 25, 1989 


Abortion 


Q. We just had a few things we wanted to 
get your views on. 

Q. What has Sullivan [Secretary of Health 
and Human Services-designate] told you 
about his views on Roe versus Wade? Can 
you straighten that out? 

The President. Exactly what you heard 
him say when he was announced. He has 
supported my position 100 percent. 

Q. Even privately on Roe versus Wade? 

The President. One hundred percent. 
The only thing he said, and that’s what he 
said. 

Q. So, you don’t envision dropping him 
under any circumstances? 

The President. None. And I’ve not heard 
anyone suggesting that he will not be con- 
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firmed. I haven’t heard one single person 
suggest that. 

Q. If Roe versus Wade is overturned, as 
you support, how concerned would you be 
about women being allowed to have abor- 
tions in cases of rape, incest, and-—— 

The President. We'll have to wait and see 
what the decision is on Roe versus Wade. 
Obviously you have to comply with the law, 
and what the law is is defined by the courts. 


Savings and Loan Crisis 


Q. What about this new Brady [Secretary 
of the Treasury-designate] option we’re 
hearing about on S&L’s—the idea of charg- 
ing for insurance for depositors? 

The President. That’s one option. It hasn’t 
come to me as a formal recommendation. 
And so, I’m not going to say what I’m going 
to do, but that is one option. 

Q. Would that not be a tax? 

The President. 1 will answer the question 
with a question. Is it a tax when the person 
pays the fee to go to Yosemite Park? 

Q. Well, on that point—— 

The President. Using the park. There will 
be a lively debate on this, but I would 
simply leave that rhetorical question out as 
one way of answering your question. 

Q. Well, Governor Sununu [Chief of Staff 
to the President] is—— 

The President. 1 don’t want to signal that 
this is what we’re going to do. I’m not 
trying to suggest that. 

Q. But it sounds like you’re receptive to 
the idea, though? 

The President. I'm receptive to any idea 
that will solve this problem. I’m not recep- 
tive to a tax increase. 


Tax Increases 


Q. Governor Sununu said over the week- 
end—he was talking about whether your 
no-tax pledge increase is a l-year increase 
or is it throughout your term. Can you sort 
of clarify your thinking on that? 

The President. ’m not thinking beyond 
anything other than to say I will not raise 
taxes, and I’ve got to stay with that ap- 
proach. And again, we’re going to, you 
know, just send a proposal up there that 
solves this budget problem without raising 
taxes. And the fundamental reason for that 
is, I want to keep the economy going. I 
want to keep the recovery—not recovery, 


but the growth going in this economy. I do 
not want to kill off investment or employ- 
ment opportunity. And the higher the 
taxes, the more you do that. So, I really feel 
strong on that particular point, and I 
haven’t thought beyond 1 year, Jerry, or 
anything of that nature. 


Drug Abuse and Trafficking 


Q. So, no timeframe. 

You mentioned in your Inaugural Address 
that you wanted to eliminate the scourge of 
drugs. How can you do that? I mean, what 
do you have in mind when President 
Reagan was unable to eliminate drugs? 

The President. 1 think the elimination of 
drugs is going to stem from vigorous change 
in the society’s approach to narcotics. It’s 
going to be successful only if our education 
is successful. The answer to the problem of 
drugs lies more on solving the demand side 
of the equation than it does on the supply 
side, than it does on interdiction or sealing 
the borders or something of that nature. 
And so, it is going to have to be a major 
educational effort, and the private sector 
and the schools are all going to have to be 
involved in this. 

Q. More money on that? 

The President. 1 don’t know what re- 
sources are going to be available yet. I 
‘ould like to think that we can funnel 
more money into it, but I also have this 
overriding problem of the deficit to con- 
tend with. So, the question is, we cannot 
permit the measure of concern on any 
issue—drugs or education or environment— 
to be determined simply by how much Fed- 
eral money goes after the problem. We 
can’t do it. We have got to use this office to 
encourage all elements in our society to 
participate in the fight against drugs, in the 
fight to improve education, or working to 
make the environment better. Because 
we're dealing with scarce resources in terms 
of Federal money. And the law has con- 
straints on all of us in that regard. 


International Conference on Human 
Rights 

Q. Secretary [of State-designate] Baker 
said in the confirmation hearing that he was 
concerned about going ahead with the 
Moscow summit on human rights in 1991. 
Are you concerned about that? 
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The President. Well, I think that we need 
to look for performance. And there will be 
time in which to see performance in that 
regard. And I think the Soviets know that 
we feel this way after the Secretary’s testi- 
mony. And I think that Mr. Gorbachev 
knows of my commitment to human rights 
because I had several meetings with him. 
And I'd say that there has been definite 
improvement in some ways there. But let’s 
see what develops as we move towards that 
conference date. 


Interest Rates and Inflation 


Q. What are your views on Mr. Green- 
span’s [Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System] comments 
on inflation from yesterday? 

The President. 1 haven’t read them yet, 
and I want to be sure to read them. I must 
say I’m encouraged that the markets, at 
least recently, have been saying that things 
are reasonably stable and certainly not 
there’s no signals out there in the markets 
that this economy is in real trouble. I 
haven’t talked to Alan lately, but I don’t 
want to see us move so strongly against fear 
of inflation that we impede growth. We 
have to keep expanding opportunities for 
the working men and women of this coun- 
try. I just saw this little summary of what 
Greenspan said. 

Mr. Fitzwater. 1 think his comments 
were a lot closer to our position than was 
reported, too. 

Q. That’s what I was told. 

The President. That’s why I don’t want to 
get into commenting on his—— 


Presidential Visit to China 

Q. Are we going to China? 

The President. Stay tuned. 

Q. Sounds like yes. 

The President. We may have it. We may 
have something on that—you know, yea or 


nay—before the close of business today. But 
I just don’t know yet. 


The President’s Agenda 

Q. There’s talk that you’re hitting the 
ground walking. 

The President. Where'd you get “we”? 
Are you going? 

Q. Yes, she’s going. 
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The President. Oh, great. Oh, that’s right, 
you don’t go off till—— 

Q. November. 

The President. Oh, November. 

Q. There’s a lot of talk that you’re hitting 
the ground walking rather than running, 
that you’re taking—or that you’re starting 
slow. Are you concerned about that? 

The President. In what sense starting 
slow? In sense of—talking about—— 

Mr. Fitzwater. You missed the 7 a.m. 
starts at the South Ground races. 

Q. No, but you’re not moving ahead on 
the budget. You’re not moving ahead on 
any agenda. 

The President. Moving ahead on the 
budget—I mean, we’re spending a lot of 
time on it. I know we’ve got some meet- 
ings—meeting with budget team, 10 a.m. 
Can’t do anything about that for 15 min- 
utes. But you mean in terms of sending up 
legislation or—— 

Q. Yes, and that there’s no sort of an 
active agenda that you’re pursuing from 
day one and that you're putting things off, 
you're studying things, you’re waiting. 

The President. Well, I've been a Presi- 
dent since January 20th, and I think it’s a 
little early to make conclusions one way or 
another on all that. 


Environmental Issues 


Q. The environmentalists say they’re 
going to be making a litmus test out of 
ANWR [Arctic National Wildlife Refuge]. Is 
there any chance you're going to reconsider 
the Interior seat? 

The President. I'm in favor of prudent 
development there. I remember the pipe- 
line. I remember the arguments against it. 
And I also know the effect it did not have 
on the caribou. You may remember that. 
Phrases that lived on from campaign history 
about caribou bumping up against the pipe- 
line. [Laughter] 

Mr. Fitzwater. We’ve got to stop. 

Mr. President. No—so, I mean, I think 
I’m determined to be an environmentalist. I 
am one, and I’m concerned that we not do 
irreparable damage to the environment. On 
the other hand, I remember some of the 
same arguments being made against the 
Alaska pipeline. And we have some national 
security interests at stake here, and I’m one 
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who believes we can find the balance be- 
tween environmental interests and national 
security interests that dictate prudent de- 
velopment of our domestic oil and gas re- 
sources. 


The President’s Style of Doing Business 


Q. A lot’s been made about how you’re 
doing things differently—you have a differ- 
ent way of doing business. Was it important 
to you to particularly demonstrate that in 
this first week in office? 

The President. Not to do it differently, 
but it’s important to me to do it my way. 
And that’s what we’re trying to do, and 
what I will do. I have to do that. Like the 
old advice from Jackman—you remember 
the guy that came out—character. He says, 
“And then I had some advice: Be yourself.” 
That proved to be the worst advice— 
[laughter|—I could possibly have. And I’m 
going to be myself. Do it that way. 


Note: The interview began at 9:38 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Marlin 
Fitzwater is Assistant to the President and 
Press Secretary. 


Remarks on Signing the Executive 
Order Establishing the President’s 
Commission on Federal Ethics Law 
Reform 


January 25, 1989 


Well, I want to—especially at the opening 
of these brief remarks—thank Judge Wilkey 
and Judge Bell, former Attorney General, 
for joining me today and for agreeing to 
take on this critical task. 

Our National Government depends for its 
success on the excellence and the integrity 
of those who serve the public. And in 
choosing officials from my administration, I 
have sought out individuals of unquestioned 
competence and the highest integrity. But 
along with these high standards of selection, 
we need an unambiguous code—a code of 
conduct—to ensure that those who serve 
the public trust avoid any actual or appar- 
ent conflict between their personal and 
public interests. 


As we've seen in the recent debates 
about ethics legislation, current Federal 
ethics rules do not adequately serve to 
eliminate abuse of public office for private 
gain. And the current framework is frag- 
mented; it’s confusing; and most important, 
does not incorporate sufficient safeguards to 
protect the public interest in honest and 
fair government. It’s the difficulty of these 
issues that leads me to create the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Federal Ethics Law 
Reform. 

Judge Wilkey, thank you, sir, for taking 
on the arduous responsibilities of Chairman. 
And Judge Bell, thank you for agreeing to 
be the Vice Chairman. You both come to 
this task with extensive experience in 
public service and a deep interest and un- 
derstanding of these interests in and under- 
standing of ethics matters. And I’m asking 
you and other members of the Commission 
to take a fresh look at the ethical standards 
that apply to all three branches of the Fed- 
eral Government and to give me your rec- 
ommendations by March 9th, if you can. I 
know this does not give you a lot of time, 
but I’m eager to move forward with reform, 
and I’m confident that you can get this job 
done. 

Before I issue this Executive order, let 
me leave you with four key principles to 
guide you as you take up your efforts. One, 
ethical standards for public servants must 
be exacting enough to ensure that the offi- 
cials act with the utmost integrity and live 
up to the public’s confidence in them. Two, 
standards must be fair. They must be objec- 
tive and consistent with common sense. 
Three, the standards must be equitable all 
across the three branches of the Federal 
Government. And the fourth one—we 
cannot afford to have unreasonably restric- 
tive requirements that discourage able citi- 
zens from entering public service. 

The task of reforming and revitalizing 
Federal ethical standards is really of the 
highest importance to me and to the Amer- 
ican people. And I'll await your recommen- 
dations with great interest. 

And now I'll sign this Executive order. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:36 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
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Executive Order 12668—President’s 
Commission on Federal Ethics Law 
Reform 


January 25, 1989 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
establish, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. 2), an advisory 
committee on reform of the Federal ethics 
laws, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. (a) There is es- 
tablished the President’s Commission on 
Federal Ethics Law Reform. The Commis- 
sion shall be composed of not more than 
eight members appointed by the President. 
These members shall be distinguished indi- 
viduals with broad experience in ethics and 
public service. 

(b) The President shall designate a Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman from among the 
members of the Commission. 

Sec. 2. Functions. (a) The Commission 
shall review Federal ethics laws, Executive 
orders, and policies and shall make recom- 
mendations to the President for legislative, 
administrative, and other reforms needed to 
ensure full public confidence in the integri- 
ty of all Federal public officials and employ- 
ees. 

(b) The Commission shall report to the 
President by March 9, 1989, and shall pro- 
vide a copy of its report to the Attorney 
General. 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) The heads of 
Executive agencies and the Director of the 
Office of Government Ethics, to the extent 
permitted by law, shall provide the Com- 
mission such information, advice, and assist- 
ance as it may require for purposes of car- 
rying out its functions. 

(b) Members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation for their work 
on the Commission. However, while en- 
gaged in the work of the Commission, 
members may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (including 5 U.S.C. 5701- 
5707), to the extent funds are available 
therefor. 

(c) The Attorney General, to the extent 
permitted by law and subject to the avail- 
ability of appropriations, shall provide the 
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Commission with such administrative serv- 
ices, funds, facilities, staff, and other sup- 
port services as may be necessary for the 
performance of its functions. 

Sec. 4. Counsel to the President. Follow- 
ing the submission of the Commission’s 
report, the Counsel to the President shall 
provide the President with periodic reports 
regarding the implementation of reforms to 
Federal ethics laws, Executive orders, and 
policies. 

Sec. 5. General. (a) Notwithstanding any 
other Executive order, the functions of the 
President under the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act, as amended, except that of re- 
porting to the Congress, which are applica- 
ble to the Commission, shall be performed 
by the Attorney General, in accordance 
with guidelines and procedures established 
by the Administrator of General Services. 

(b) The Commission shall terminate 30 
days after its report, unless sooner ex- 
tended. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
January 25, 1989. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:27 p.m., January 25, 1989 


Nomination of Donald J. Atwood To 
Be Deputy Secretary of Defense 


January 25, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donald J. Atwood to be 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. He would 
succeed William H. Taft IV. 

Mr. Atwood has been vice chairman of 
the board of General Motors, 1987 to 
present, and a member of the finance com- 
mittee and executive and administration 
committees. He was appointed president of 
Delco Electronics Corp. in 1988. He has 
served as executive vice president of Gen- 
eral Motors and a member of the corpora- 
tion’s board of directors since January 1, 
1984, and president of GM Hughes Elec- 
tronics Corp., since 1985. Mr. Atwood was 
vice president and group executive in 
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charge of the worldwide truck and bus 
group, 1981-1984. 

Mr. Atwood attended the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He served in the 
U.S. Army, 1943-1946. He was born May 
25, 1924, in Haverhill, MA. 


Nomination of W. Henson Moore To 
Be Deputy Secretary of Energy 
January 25, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate W. Henson Moore to be 
Deputy Secretary of Energy. He would suc- 
ceed Joseph F. Salgado. 

Mr. Moore has served as a Member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives from the 
Sixth Congressional District in Louisiana, 
1975-1987. He has served on the Energy 
and Commerce Committee, Ways and 
Means Committee, and the Budget Com- 
mittee and has worked extensively in both 
energy and tax policy. Mr. Moore has also 
been a partner with the law firm of Suther- 
land, Asbill, and Brennan, an Atlanta/Wash- 
ington-based firm since January 1987. He 
was also a Republican candidate for U.S. 
Senate in 1986. Between 1987 and 1988, he 
also served as one of three American com- 
missioners of a Panama Canal Consultative 
Committee created by the Panama Canal 
Treaty. 

Mr. Moore graduated from Louisiana 
State University (B.A., 1961; M.A., 1973) 
and Louisiana State University Law School 
(J.D., 1965). He served in the U.S. Army, 
1965-1967. He was born October 4, 1939, 
in Lake Charles, LA. He is married to the 
former Carolyn Ann Cherry of Franklin, 
LA, and has three children. 


Nomination of William M. 
Diefenderfer III To Be Deputy 
Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget 


January 25, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William M. Diefenderfer 
III to be Deputy Director of the Office of 


Management and Budget. He would suc- 
ceed John F. Cogan. 

Mr. Diefenderfer is currently a partner in 
the law firm of Wunder & Diefenderfer in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this he served as 
chief of staff and counsel to the chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, 1985-1986. 
From 1983 to 1984, he was a partner with 
the law firm of McNair, Glenn, Konduros, 
Corley, Singletary, Porter & Dibble in 
Washington, DC. He was chief counsel of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation, 1979-1983, and 
administrative assistant/legal counsel for 
Congressman Bruce Caputo, 1977-1979. He 
was assistant director for the domestic coun- 
cil at the White House, 1976-1977. 

Mr. Diefenderfer graduated from Dickin- 
son College (B.A., 1967); Duquesne Univer- 
sity School of Law (J.D., 1973); and Kings 
College, University of London (L.L.M., 
1974). He served in the U.S. Army, 1970- 
1972. He was born May 3, 1945. He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Great 
Falls, VA. 


Nomination of Susan S. Engeleiter To 
Be Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration 


January 25, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Susan S. Engeleiter tc be 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. She would succeed James Abdnor. 

Mrs. Engeleiter has served as the senate 
minority leader in the Wisconsin State 
Senate since 1984, and served as assistant 
minority leader, 1982-1984. She was first 
elected to the State senate for the 33d dis- 
trict of Wisconsin in 1980. She has also 
served as a candidate for the United States 
Senate, 1987-1988. 

Mrs. Engeleiter received a bachelor of 
science degree from the University of Wis- 
consin and a juris doctorate degree from 
the University of Wisconsin Law School. 
She was born March 18, 1952, in Milwau- 
kee, WI. She is married and has two chil- 
dren. 
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Nomination of Paul D. Coverdell To 
Be Director of the Peace Corps 


January 25, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Paul D. Coverdell to be 
Director of the Peace Corps. He would suc- 
ceed Loret M. Ruppe. 

Mr. Coverdell is currently president and 
chief executive officer of Coverdell & Co., 
Inc., in Atlanta, GA. He has served in the 
Georgia State Senate since 1970; and senate 
minority leader since 1974; and chairman of 
the Fulton senate delegation, 1974-1984. 
He was chairman of the Georgia Republi- 
can Party, 1985-1987, and was president 
and a member of the board of directors of 
the Urban Study Institute of Georgia and 
the Georgia Health Foundation. 

Mr. Coverdell received a bachelor of arts 
degree from the University of Missouri. He 
served as a captain in the U.S. Army. He is 
married to the former Nancy Nally of At- 
lanta, GA. 


Nomination of Constance Berry 
Newman To Be Director of the Office 
of Personnel Management 


January 25, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Constance Berry Newman 
to be Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management. She would succeed Constance 
Horner. 

Ms. Newman has becn a codirector for 
outreach programs in President Bush’s tran- 
sition office. Prior to this she was deputy 
director of national voter coalitions for the 
Bush-Quayle ’88 campaign. She has also 
served as Assistant Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, Director of 
VISTA, Commissioner of the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission, and president 
of the Newman & Hermanson Co., a con- 
sulting firm. 

Ms. Newman received an A.B. degree 
from Bates College and a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree from the University of Minne- 
sota Law School. 
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Nomination of Fred M. Zeder II To Be 
President of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation 


January 25, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Fred M. Zeder II to be 
President of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation, U.S. International Devel- 
opment Cooperation Agency. He would 
succeed Craig A. Nalen. 

From 1987 to 1988, Mr. Zeder has been 
senior adviser for President Bush’s transi- 
tion office. He served on the committee on 
special projects and surrogate speakers 
panel for the Bush-Quayle ’88 campaign 
and on the finance committee of the 
George Bush for President campaign. Prior 
to this he was President Reagan’s personal 
representative for Micronesian status nego- 
tiations serving with rank of Ambassador, 
1982-1987. He has also served as Director 
of Territorial Affairs at the Department of 
the Interior, 1975-1977. 

Mr. Zeder attended the University of 
Michigan and the University of California at 
Los Angeles. He served in the U.S. Army 
Air Force, 1941-1946, and Air Force Re- 
serve, 1946-1950. He is married, has 5 chil- 
dren and 10 grandchildren. 


Nomination of Bruce S. Gelb To Be 
Director of the United States 
Information Agency 


January 25, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Bruce S. Gelb to be Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Information Agency. He 
would succeed Charles Z. Wick. 

Mr. Gelb is currently vice chairman of 
the board of directors of Bristol-Myers Co. 
Mr. Gelb became president of Bristol-Myers 
consumer products group in 1981 and was 
named executive vice president in charge 
of both Bristol-Myers consumer products 
and health care groups in 1984. He is a 
member of the Public Sector Committee of 
the USIA [United States Information 
Agency], and vice president and a board 
member of the Proprietary Association. 
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Mr. Gelb graduated from Yale University 
(B.A., 1950) and Harvard University 
(M.B.A., 1953). He is married and has four 
children. 


Remarks to Members of the Senior 
Executive Service 


January 26, 1989 


Mr. Vice President, thank you for that 
very warm welcome. Mr. Vice President 
and members of the Cabinet and designees 
and ladies and gentlemen, let me first rec- 
ognize especially the recipients of the Presi- 
dential Distinguished Rank Award who are 
with us here today. And it’s great to be 
here with all of you, the men and women 
whom I regard as certainly among Ameri- 
ca’s finest. You’re the first group that I am 
addressing as President outside the White 
House, and you’re one of the most impor- 
tant groups I will ever speak to. 

And you know, I wanted to be fully 
briefed before I came, so I asked one of my 
staff, “When does open season begin?” 
[Laughter] And he says, “For you, sir, it 
begins as soon as the honeymoon ends.” 
[Laughter] 

We're all wise in the ways of Washington, 
especially you who’ve served this country 
with such distinction. And we know there 
are ups and downs. But I must say, there is 
a nice feeling around today in the country. 
I think people, when a new President 
comes in, do root for him regardless of par- 
tisan politics. That comes up tomorrow. But 
for today, why, I think there’s a good mood 
out there, and I thank you for that welcome 
to me and to the members of my Cabinet 
and designees and others that are here with 
us on this platform. Pundits agree, regard- 
less of party, that of all the candidates I had 
the best Form 171. [Laughter] But really, 
what we do have in common is that each of 
us is here to serve the American people. 
Each of us is here because of a belief in 
public service as the highest and noblest 
calling. And each one of us, on our first day, 
took a solemn oath: We pledged to defend 
the Constitution of the United States. And 
that is exactly what we shall do. 


And our mandate comes from the people, 
because as Abraham Lincoln said: “No man 
is good enough to govern another man 
without that other’s consent.” And so, now 
that the people have spoken, I’m coming to 
you as President and offering my hand in 
partnership. I’m asking you to join me as 
full members of our team. I promise to lead 
and to listen, and I promise to serve beside 
you as we work together to carry out the 
will of the American people. 

Our principles are clear: that government 
service is a noble calling and a public trust. 
I learned that from my mom and dad at an 
early age, and I expect that that’s where 
many of you learned it—there or in school. 
There is no higher honor than to serve free 
men and women, no greater privilege than 
to labor in government beneath the Great 
Seal of the United States and the American 
flag. And that’s why this administration is 
dedicated to ethics in government and the 
need for honorable men and women to 
serve in positions of trust. Yesterday I ap- 
pointed a bipartisan commission, headed by 
Judge Wilkey and former Attorney General 
Griffin Bell, to develop ethics reform pro- 
posals which will include all branches of the 
Federal Government. The guiding principle 
will be simply to know right from wrong, to 
act in accordance with what is right, and to 
avoid even the appearance of what is 
wrong. Our duty is to serve, and my strong 
conviction is that we must do it only for the 
right reasons, as you do: out of a sense of 
service and love of country. Government 
should be an opportunity for public service, 
not private gain. And I want to make sure 
that public service is valued and respected, 
because I want to encourage America’s 
young to pursue careers in government. 
There is nothing more fulfilling than to 
serve your country and your fellow citizens 
and to do it well. And that’s what our 
system of self-government depends on. 

And I’ve not known a finer group of 
people than those that I have worked with 
in government. You’re men and women of 
knowledge, ability, and integrity. And I saw 
that in the CIA. I saw that when I was in 
China. I saw it at the United Nations. And 
for the last 8 years, I saw that in every 
department and agency of the United 
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States Government. And I saw that commit- 
ment to excellence in the Federal workers I 
came to know and respect in Washington, 
all across America, and indeed around the 
world. You work hard. You sacrifice. You 
deserve to be recognized, rewarded, and 
certainly appreciated. I pledge to try to 
make Federal jobs more challenging, more 
satisfying, and more fulfilling. I’m dedicated 
to making the system work and making it 
work better. 

Starting 8 years ago, I led a task force to 
remove unnecessary regulation of the pri- 
vate sector, to free up the energies of the 
American people. But I think we also need 
to continue to remove unnecessary and 
counterproductive regulation of Federal 
workers and senior executives. I believe 
that there is tremendous pent-up energy in 
the Federal Government, a powerful force 
for good that needs to be released. And I 
want to be the President to do that, to re- 
lease the Federal manager from bureaucrat- 
ic bondage so that together we can, as I said 
on the steps of the Capitol, use power to 
serve people. 

I think Connie Horner has done an out- 
standing job at OPM, at the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management. And I’m delighted 
that my new Director of OPM will be 
Connie Newman. She is an outstanding ex- 
ecutive. I have great confidence in her, and 
I think she’s learned a few things on her 
way up since 1962—that’s the year she 
began in Federal service as a clerk-typist at 
the Department of the Interior. And just as 
the award winners here today represent the 
best and the brightest, I think in choosing 
Connie I found one of the best and bright- 
est as well. 

Now, as the Cabinet secretaries staff their 
agencies, particularly the senior positions, 
they'll be looking for ability, for people 
committed to fulfilling the mandate we re- 
ceived from the American people and to 
doing it with excellence. And if we find that 
the best choice for an appointment is a 
career government executive, I am for that, 
and I hope that my selection of Tom Pick- 
ering to be our Ambassador at the United 
Nations is underlining that point. 

I have a conservative vision of govern- 
ment. I ran and was elected on those terms. 
And I see no strain or tension between 
those values and the values of a professional 
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civil service whose highest principle is one 
of patriotism, whose foremost commitment 
is to excellence, whose experience and ex- 
pertise is in itself a national resource to be 
used and respected. I urge all my appoint- 
ees to build a spirit of teamwork between 
the political and career officials. And each 
of you has a special role to play here. 
You’ve reached the top of your profession, 
and you're skilled managers, knowledgeable 
in your fields, respected by your colleagues. 
And I’m asking you to join with our political 
appointees not only in setting an example 
of cooperation but, again, one of excellence 
as well. 

To those who work outside Washington, I 
would send a special message. At times it 
may be frustrating when it seems that the 
head office is thousands of miles away and 
the message is not getting through. But if I 
may, I’m going to issue a verbal Executive 
order: We’re going to listen, because the 
heart of our government is not here in 
Washington, it’s in every county office, 
every town, every city across this land. 
Wherever the people of America are, that’s 
where the heart of our government is. And 
since, in any organization, so many of the 
best ideas come from the bottom up, I hope 
the people in this room will listen, listen 
closely, to the people who work for you. 
The civil servants on the front lines know 
what works because they’re right there. 
Whether they’re working with disadvan- 
taged children, promoting American ex- 
ports, or managing our public lands, they 
are in touch with the American people. 

And there’s much we need to accomplish 
for America. There is a mandate to fulfill. 
And there are problems to solve. We have 
work to do in promoting education, protect- 
ing the environment, and certainly in fight- 
ing crime. We have work to do in our cities 
and on our farms, and we have a war on 
drugs to win. We must provide for the 
common defense, strive for a lasting peace, 
and we must keep our economy growing so 
it can keep producing jobs and opportunity. 
Above all, we have a compact with the 
American people. They pay for excellent 
government, and they deserve to receive it. 
And together we can assure that that is 
done. 
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And there’s one more thing we need to 
do. The Government is here to serve, but it 
cannot replace individual service. And 
shouldn’t all of us who are public servants 
also set an example of service as private 
citizens? So, I want to ask all of you, and all 
the appointees in this administration, to do 
what so many of you already do: to reach 
out and lend a hand. Ours should be a 
nation characterized by conspicuous com- 
passion, generosity that is overflowing and 
abundant. And you can help make this 
happen outside of your workplace, in your 
communities and your neighborhoods, in 
any of the unlimited opportunities for vol- 
untary service and charity where your help 
is so greatly needed. 

Well, I’m honored to be with you, to 
work with you, you here in Washington, 
your colleagues in the Federal service 
around the nation. They’re some of the 
most unsung heroes in America. The United 
States is the greatest nation in the world 
because we fulfill that mission of greatness 
one person at a time, as individuals dedicat- 
ed to serving our country. 

And as we embark on this great new 
chapter in our nation’s history, I want to 
tell you—came over here to tell you—that I 
am proud of you and very glad that we will 
be working to write this chapter together. 

Thank you all, and God bless you in your 
important work. Thank you very, very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. at 
DAR Constitution Hall. 


The President’s News Conference 
January 27, 1989 


Government Ethics and the President’s 
Trip to the Far East 


The President. Harmony and peace in 
here. [Laughter] First, I sound worse than I 
feel. Let me—— 

Q. What’s wrong with you? 

The President. Slight cold. But it’s been a 
full week since the Inauguration. I just 
wanted to stop by under our new policy, 
give you an update. 


I’ve been talking this week about ethics 
and the emphasis is not, believe me, a fad 
or some passing fancy. We’re going to be 
hearing more about it—I think a lot more. 
In broader terms, I’m trying to set high 
standards for government service: duty, 
honor, personal sacrifice for the common 
good. And I want to assemble a government 
that the people of this nation can be proud 
of. That’s our goal; that’s our mission. We 
did appoint this week, as you know, a new 
commission on ethics. We’ve got two able 
Chairmen, Vice Chairmen: Judge Wilkey 
and [Attorney] General Griffin Bell. That 
commission started a fresh, constructive 
dialog with Congress on both sides of the 
aisle. I’m pleased with the way those initial 
meetings have gone. So, we’re ready to roll. 

I think it’s been officially announced that 
we’re going to—certainly to Tokyo, then on 
to China, and I’m looking forward to it very 
much. And then, also, we'll be stopping for 
a relatively brief stop in Korea on the way 
back from China. We’ve had other invita- 
tions. That’s about all we can do. And in a 
nostalgic basis, needless to say, Barbara and 
I are looking forward in a very personal 
way to going to back to Beijing. 

Now, with no further ado, I'll be glad to 
take some questions. 

Terry [Terence Hunt, Associated Press]? 


Federal Pay Raise 


Q. Mr. President, you said before you 
became President that you supported 
Ronald Reagan’s decision on a 50-percent 
pay raise for Members of Congress and that 
you’d have something more to say about it 
once you'd get to the Oval Office. Most of 
the polls show that a vast majority of Amer- 
icans oppose that pay raise. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Now you're President, what’s your 
view on that pay increase? 

The President. Well, I did say I supported 
it, and I do support it. A raise is overdue. 
There’s no question about that. There are 
some good things in this. The reform of the 
honorarium, payments for these speeches, I 
think, is very, very good. I think it’s good 
government. It’s a complicated formulation. 
There are some elements that bother 
people, including me. But the President did 
consider all this carefully. He went forward 
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with the Commission’s [Quadrennial Com- 
mission on Executive, Legislative, and Judi- 
cial Salaries] recommendation, and because 
of the way it works on Congress—and the 
ball is clearly in their court—it leaves us 
with either the Commission recommenda- 
tion or nothing. And so, seeing the prob- 
lems as I do, I still feel that I should not go 
about undoing the Reagan decision. 

Yes, Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]. 


Savings and Loan Crisis 


Q. Mr. President, your trial balloon on 
the S&L’s taxing savings and checking ac- 
counts has fallen like a lead balloon. Are 
you dropping that plan? Do you have any 
other plans in the works? 

The President. First place, I think it’s a 
little absurd to be commenting on a facet, a 
possible facet, of solving a problem when it 
hasn’t even come to me. You're talking 
about speculating on something that hasn’t 
even reached the desk of the President 
even as an option—say nothing of its being 
a proposal. 

Q. Well, it certainly has come from your 
people. 

The President. Well, as an option, not as a 
proposal. And I think you’re right. There 
seems to be some controversy around it. 
But that doesn’t mean that any thinking 
along those lines should cease. But I’m 
going to reserve comment until I actually 
have it presented to me. And I expect this 
is the first of many such things that’s going 
to happen of this nature. I will say this: that 
the savings and loans deposits are backed 
by the full faith and credit of the Govern- 
ment. And they are sound; they are good— 
dollar good. And I just want to assure the 
American people of that, and nothing is 
going to change in that regard. But in 
terms of this one idea, let them float 
around. It doesn’t bother me for a lot of 
ideas to be considered and debated. 

Q. The reaction is very negative—the 
public reaction, congressional reaction. Will 
that enter into your decision? 

The President. Anything I do on savings 
and loans or when we get into this budget 
deficit reduction program—look, I don’t 
expect it’s all going to be sweetness and 
harmony and light. The minate we get 
those proposals up there on February 9th, I 
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expect we’re going to have other firestorms 
swirling around. But I have not made deci- 
sions on this one. I'll wait until I get all the 
facts, call them as I see them, and hope that 
we can convince the American people that 
that’s the way to go. 

Q. Mr. President, you’ve set a tone of 
high-mindedness and propriety this week 
with your emphasis on ethics, also of bipar- 
tisanship in your discussions with Congress. 
Beyond those matters of process and tone, 
sir, what would you like the country and 
the world to say is the message of your first 
week in office as to what your administra- 
tion is about? 


Relations With Congress and Government 
Ethics 


The President. Reaching out to the Con- 
gress. I really am serious about this trying 
to get more of a bipartisan foreign policy, 
for example. And though we haven’t ad- 
dressed that specifically in terms of issues, I 
have addressed it in broad terms to the 
Members of Congress with whom I’ve met 
here and with whom I met over in the 
Residence. And so, I'd like to signal an era 
of real openness with Congress. 

Look, I know we’re going to have con- 
flicts, Brit [Brit Hume, ABC News]. And I 
know we're going to run up against each 
other. But I want to start with that ap- 
proach. And we’re in a broad review—as 
you've heard from my various nominees as 
they appear before the Senate—on specific 
areas of foreign policy. A message would be 
taking steps to make clear to the congres- 
sional leadership that that’s what I want to 
do. The other one, as I mentioned, is trying 
to set a tone in terms of conflict of interest 
that I hope will serve us in good stead. 


The President’s Visit to China 


Q. What signal do you think it may send 
the world, sir, that you’re making your first 
visit to China—after, of course, the ceremo- 
nial trip to Tokyo—while Soviet leader Gor- 
bachev, having asked for early talks, is still 
waiting for a response? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t know what 
signal it sends in that regard. But let me 
just remind you that I’m the one who does 
not believe in “playing the Soviet card” or 
“playing the China card.” We have a strong 
bilateral relationship with the People’s Re- 
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public of China. I have a personal acquaint- 
ance with the leaders with whom I will be 
meeting there, including Deng Xiaoping 
[Chairman of China’s Central Military Com- 
mission], and being that close—it just 
seemed like an appropriate visit, but not to 
signal a playing of the card to go one up on 
Mr. Gorbachev. There’s nothing of that 
nature in this visit. That is a strong, impor- 
tant strategic and commercial and cultural 
relationship that we have with the Chi- 
nese—the largest number of people in the 
world in that country. And so, the visit 
stands on its own and does not have any 
signaling that should be detrimental to any- 
body else’s interest. 

Going right across here. How do we get 
in the back here, Marlin [Fitzwater, Assist- 
ant to the President and Press Secretary]? 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, your national security 
adviser, Brent Scowcroft, said last week on 
television that the Cold War was not over 
and that he felt that Mr. Gorbachev was 
trying to make trouble for the Western alli- 
ance. What is your view, sir? 

The President. Well, I'm not sure that’s 
an exact—I should let the General defend 
himself. But I’ve expressed my view not 
only in the campaign context but in several 
times afterward, and also to Mr. Gorbachev. 
And our administration position, in which 
General Scowcroft is in total agreement— 
indeed, he’ll be one of the leaders in this 
reassessment—is: Let’s take our time now. 
Let’s take a look at where we stand on our 
strategic arms talks; on conventional force 
talks; on chemical, biological weapons talks; 
on some of our bilateral policy problems 
with the Soviet Union; formulate the policy 
and then get out front—here’s the U.S. posi- 
tion. 

And I don’t think the Soviets see that as 
foot-dragging. I’m confident they don’t. 
Indeed, I made that clear to General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev just this week in a rather 
long talk with him. So, I want to try to 
avoid words like “Cold War” if I can be- 
cause that has an implication. If someone 
says Cold War to me, that doesn’t properly 
give credit to the advances that have taken 
place in this relationship. So, I wouldn’t use 
that term. But if it’s used in the context 
of—do we still have problems; are there still 


uncertainties; are we still unsure in our pre- 
dictions on Soviet intentions—I’d have to 
say, yes, we should be cautious. 


Tax Increases 


Q. Mr. President, there seems to be some 
question about just how long your no-tax 
pledge applies. Is that a l-year pledge, a 2- 
year pledge, a 4-year pledge? 

The President. Vd like it to be a 4-year 
pledge. 

Q. Is it a 4-year pledge? Are you—— 

The President. 1d like it to be a 4-year 
pledge, yes. 


U.S. Contact With the PLO 


Q. Mr. President, Yasser Arafat’s [Chair- 
man of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion] been over in Europe meeting with 
Foreign Ministers of Spain, France and 
Greece. Marlin has said, and so has Mr. 
Scowcroft, that it’s too early for Arafat to 
meet with Secretary of State-designate Jim 
Baker. On what level would it be appropri- 
ate for Arafat to meet with an American 
officialP An Assistant Secretary of State, for 
example? 

The President. As we changed the policy 
on the Middle East on dealing with—I 
mean, as the change came about in the 
policy on communicating with the PLO, it 
was based on their acceptance of three 
principles. As long as they stay hooked and 
stay committed to those three principles, 
we will have, when appropriate, meetings 
with the PLO. 

I haven’t given any thought at all to 
when a meeting with Chairman Arafat with 
an American official is appropriate. And I 
would wait to see how we go forward. The 
point in talking to them is to try to facilitate 
peace in the Middle East. And it seems to 
me that if there’s some logical step that 
requires high-level sign-off by various par- 
ticipants over there, then, and then only, 
would it be proper to elevate the meetings 
to that level. 

You crawl before you walk. We’re just 
starting to te!k to them because they have, 
dramatically I'd say, agreed to the princi- 
ples that are part of our policy. 


U.S. Foreign Policy Initiatives 


Q. Let me ask you if I can in that regard: 
You said in a wire service interview the 
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other day. that you needed to have some 
foreign policy initiative early in your ad- 
ministration. It seems the Soviet relation- 
ship is going on the back burner while you 
discuss the nuclear force structure, for ex- 
ample. In what area are you going to try to 
move forward? Central America? The Mid- 
east? Where? 

The President. All of them. But we had to 
have a little time. We’re not going to let 
this Soviet thing put us in the mode of foot- 
draggers. We're going to be out front. 
There’s no reason to suggest that all we 
have to do is react to a speech by the Gen- 
eral Secretary. I want to take the offense in 
moving this relationship forward and taking 
steps that are in the interest of freedom 
around the world, whether it’s in Eastern 
Europe or in strengthening our alliance. 

But there’s plenty of trouble spots—one 
of them, as you mentioned I think, Central 
America. But we need to complete the re- 
views. But I can’t tell you, John [John Coch- 
ran, NBC News], where you will see the 
first major initiative—whether it’s going to 
be the Middle East, whether it’s going to be 
Central America. We have problems, of 
course, that afflict the whole continent and 
other continents in this Third World debt 
problem, and then, of course, the Soviet 
Union. 

But, no, I don’t want to play defense, and 
I don’t want to look like we’re foot-drag- 
ging, just waiting around to, you know, let 
others set the agenda. But prudence is the 
order of the day. And when you’re gunning 
for something as important as a bilaterally 
supported policy in Central America, it 
does take a little time. I’ve only been here 
less than a week. 

Yes, Owen [Owen Ullmann, Knight- 
Ridder]. 


Minimum Wage 


Q. As you know, the minimum wage has 
been frozen for even longer than congres- 
sional pay raises. Since you support a large 
increase in pay for the most affluent 1 per- 
cent of the country, would you favor push- 
ing for an increase in the minimum wage, 
which would benefit the lowest income 
groups of the country, as part of your prom- 
ise in your Inaugural Address to reach out 
to all the people? 
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The President. ve always said that my 
position in minimum wage is that I would 
want it linked to a training wage, to a dif- 
ferential of sorts, so that you don’t throw 
people out of work by raising the minimum 
wage. And I’m not one who has felt that 
the minimum wage is the key to economic 
prosperity for people on the lowest end of 
the economic spectrum. But as I indicated, 
a certain flexibility on that question—and 
again I'll wait for Elizabeth Dole—takes 
office next couple of days—to come in with 
her recommendation. 

Saul [Saul Friedman, Newsday]? 


Followup Questions by the Press 


Q. If I could just follo... Do you—— 

The President. Now, let me ask you to 
stop the proceedings. Don’t take it out of 
their time. What would be the fair and 
noble way to handle followup questions as 
we do these things? Would it be good to 
have them or not have them? 

Q. Handle them. Handle them, yes. 

Q. There should be one followup. 

Q. One followup. 

The President. But then if we do it, ev- 
erybody else doesn’t get a chance to ask a 
question, and I’m about to pull the ripcord 
on this thing. [Laughter] No, seriously, how 
do we—I want some—— 

Q. Staying longer. [Laughter] 

Q. If you make the statement and just 
leave and not have anyone follow it up, it 
just hangs out there. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Suppose you don’t answer the ques- 
tion? 

The President. You mean my first answer 
is less than precise? [Laughter] 

Q. Yes—{laughter|—on occasion. [Laugh- 
ter] 

The President. On occasion. No, but I’m 
asking. We’ve got to get—I’d like to get— 
because here we are, all these—— 

Q. One followup. 

Q. Make a deal: one followup. 

Q. You'll just have to be more precise. 

The President. ——women and men who 
have a Leubsdorf area there—untested on 
the question. [Laughter] 

Q. And the standee! 

Q. Spread it out. 
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The President. And the standees have 
gotten no time at all, so—— 

Q. When, in fact, it’s a true followup. 

The President. Instead of yet another 
question, you mean? 

Q. Yes. 

Q. Right, right. 

Q. A real followup. 

Q. Exactly. You decide. If you think 
somebody’s playing games with you, say, 
I’m sorry. 

The President. Say I’ve already answered 
that? Then what happens? [Laughter] 

Saul? 

Q. Wait a minute. Where’s my followup? 

Q. You're finished. [Laughter] 

The President. You didn’t 
follow 

Q. The first row gets to follow up? That 
wouldn’t be fair. 

The President. All right. I’ve already an- 
swered that one. 

Yes, Saul. [Laughter] 

Q. I yield to Owen first. 


Federal Pay Raise and the Minimum Wage 


Q. Are you concerned from the stand- 
point of perception you’re supporting a pay 
raise for a high income group and not push- 
ing on an equal basis for a lower income 
group to give the public the perception that 
you're lobbying for a wealthy sector of the 
country? 

The President. No, I'm not concerned by 
that perception, but I am troubled by cer- 
tain aspects of the proposal, as I think I’ve 
indicated—the pay raise proposal. But we’re 
down to the crunch here: recommendations 
up there on the Hill. It’s yea or nay. I mean 
it’s one way or another. But I don’t think 
that would be fair at all. 

I think the main thing in terms of the 
question you raise: Jobs—how do we contin- 
ue to create jobs, keep it going. And I’ve 
given you one ingredient that I think has to 
be a part of any consideration of the mini- 
mum wage. But as I’ve indicated, I’m flexi- 
ble on how that should be accomplished. 

I’m not sure that one can make a connec- 
tion between the minimum wage and more 
employment. If you raise the minimum 
wage without this differential, I think you 
will reduce employment. So, I think the 
main thing in the area you're talking about 
is: How do we increase economic opportu- 


have a 


nityP And maybe there is a way to do it, but 
I don’t think it would be fair to say when 
you take a pay raise that affects a tiny frac- 
tion—judges and Congressmen—that that 
has a broad economic impact on the coun- 
try. I’ve expressed some concern about it, 
but for other reasons. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 


Q. Do you agree with Senator Tower’s 
[Secretary of Defense-designate] testimony 
in which he doesn’t seem to believe that 
the SDI program, as envisioned by Presi- 
dent Reagan, is likely? And if you do agree 
with it, can you expand on that, please? 

The President. No, I think I should wait 
and see a littlke more what John Tower 
means. My position has not changed on 
SDI. 

Q. Which is? I mean, John Tower has said 
that he doesn’t believe that a large-scale 
SDI to protect the population, as envisioned 
by Reagan—— 

The President. I'd better—— 

Q. ——is likely. 

The President. Saul, before I comment on 
Tower's testimony, I’d better read it. If he’s 
talking about a shield so impenetrable that 
that eliminates the need for any kind of 
other defense, I probably would agree with 
that, certainly short-run. But I'd better 
cover by waiting until I see what he said. 

The standees, two standees? 


Afghanistan 


Q. Thank you. The first action taken by 
your Secretary of State was to order the 
boarding up of the Embassy in Kabul. Does 
that indicate that this administration, this 
country, then, has no influence with the 
rebels and you are now fearful of chaos and 
massacres there? And to what extent did 
you discuss this with Gorbachev the other 
day? 

The President. Did not discuss it with him 
the other day. And what it indicates is a 
prudent policy to protect a handful of 
American life. And it’s a step that other 
countries have taken in Afghanistan. Cer- 
tainly I think we’d all agree there is uncer- 
tainty about what follows. I’m convinced 
the Soviets will continue their withdrawal, 
and well they should. But it is simply a 
prudent way in which to protect life, I 
think. We’ve had meeting after meeting 
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with Afghan rebels, and there’s no question 
in their mind how we feel about, say, a 
Soviet presence in that country. But I think 
there’s a lot of uncertainty. And there’s 
enough uncertainty that a Secretary of 
State was taking prudent action in this 
regard. 

Q. What role do you see for the United 
States after the Soviets withdraw in that 
country? 

The President. Catalytic role for helping 
bring about stability hopefully in a govern- 
ment where the people have a lot of say. 
And it won’t be easy. 

Yes, Tom [Tom DeFrank, Newsweek]. 


Federal Pay Raise 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to try the pay 
raise one last time. As you just said, it’s not 
just for Members of Congress and not just 
for Federal judges. It’s for a lot of senior 
officials of the Government, political ap- 
pointees. You also have told some reporters 
in recent days that you’re concerned about 
the long-term pension implications of all 
these larger salaries. Wouldn’t you be hap- 
pier with a pay raise that’s a little bit less 
rich than 50 percent? 

The President. | don’t have that option to 
get into that now. I have, I think, expressed 
myself in the past on separating out some of 
these categories, but regrettably you're 
never dealing with just the way I would like 
it to be. And so, I'll just leave it that—my 
earlier statement. 


The First Days of the Presidency 


Q. Sir, this is a thematic question. You’ve 
had a week on the job. Has it been easier or 
tougher than you expected? Any surprises? 
And did you find the note in your under- 
wear drawer? [Laughter] 

The President. No note in the underwear, 
and it’s been a good, easy week. And I 
expect it will change dramatically in the 
days ahead. But my view is to—if it weren’t 
for the cold—smile and enjoy it while you 
can, because I can already sense, you know, 
looking forward to a little more confronta- 
tion out there. 

Q. Have there been any surprises, sir? 

The President. None particularly, no. And 
I think one of the reasons is that I’ve been 
around here in a different role for 8 years 
and then in and out on the other jobs. But 
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there’s still the wonder of it all. I mean, it 
still feels different, but not surprises. 

Q. A followup, sir? 

The President. You already had a follow- 
up. Nice try. [Laughter] 

Rita [Rita Beamish, Associated Press]? 


William J. Bennett 


Q. Mr. President, there seems to be some 
brouhaha about the fact that Bill Bennett’s 
[“Drug Czar”] not an actual member of the 
Cabinet, as are the USTR [U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative] and the OMB [Office of Man- 
agement and Budget] Director. In light of 
the fact that you emphasized drugs as an 
overriding consideration in your campaign 
and also that public opinion polls show con- 
sistently this is among the top priorities of 
the public, why isn’t he in the Cabinet? 
And do you foresee that you might change 
your mind on that? 

The President. No. The reason he isn’t in 
the Cabinet is that I tried to reduce down 
the numbers of full Cabinet members. And 
I think Bill Bennett’s time is best spent not 
worrying about agricultural subsidies, when 
we have a meeting on agriculture, but con- 
centrating on drugs. To the degree there’s 
symbolism that this means I think it’s less 
important, I’d like to knock that down hard. 
And I have to do that in substantive ways: 
sitting at his side as we meet with his peers 
at Cabinet level, making clear to them that 
I will be insisting on cooperation as he asks 
for the support of the Defense Secretary for 
military assets on interdiction, as he asks for 
the support of the Education Secretary on 
certain educational initiatives. 

But the Cabinet rank is there, giving him 
the standing that I think the job not only 
requires but demands. And I think the idea 
of not sitting through Cabinet meetings that 
have nothing to do with that subject should 
be a rationale for having Cabinet level, but 
not being in all those meetings. 

I'm glad he mentioned this because I 
think there’s been some feeling, well, that 
means I’m less interested in drugs. That’s 
not right. I’m very interested in the eco- 
nomic statistics, but our chief of economic 
advisers [Michael J. Boskin, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers] is not a Cab- 
inet member, as he’s been designated by 
previous Presidents. Our Chief of Staff, in 
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whom I have full confidence, is not a Cabi- 
net member, but I think we have a very 
strong Chief of Staff setup. 

Over here, way up in the window—inno- 
vative standing. 


Monetary Policy 


Q. You just touched on the issue of Third 
World debt. There are many experts who 
are saying that if there’s any danger for the 
U.S. economy it’s in how greatly leveraged 
it is, both in terms of corporated indebted- 
ness and Third World debt. And they say 
that the S&L crisis, for example, is simply a 
subsumed feature of this. Do you see this as 
a real problem that you’re going to address 
aggressively, and what kind of steps would 
you take to overcome the high proportion- 
ality of debt to equity that exists in the U.S. 
economy now? 

The President. The question of corporate 
debt—on that one, the role of the White 
House and the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to be to do its level best to 
keep a strong economy. And I don’t believe 
that it’s the government role to assign levels 
beyond which a corporation can’t borrow. 
In terms of Third World debt, we do have a 
responsibility, and a lot of that’s going to be 
working with the private banks and others. 
And again, we'll have some recommenda- 
tions; we have to have them pretty soon on 
that question. 

I’m not sure I got to the substance of 
your question—separating out these two 
things. 

Q. Try another one. 

Q. ——reported differences that you have 
with Alan Greenspan’s [Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System] testimony in Congress earlier this 
week with regard to interest rates and mon- 
etary policy. 

The President. Yl be honest with you. I 
don’t think I’m far apart from Chairman 
Greenspan at all—far apart. There may be 
some differences. Because of plant capacity 
utilization, he is more concerned about in- 
flationary pressures than I am right now. 
Seems to me, there’s an area of difference. 
But basically and generally speaking, I think 
we're fairly close together. 


Government Eihics 


Q. Mr. President, by spending your first 
week dwelling as you have on ethics, aren’t 
you voicing an implicit criticism of the 
Reagan administration’s ethical record? 

The President. No. 

Q. Why else was it necessary to declare 
National Ethics Week, so to speak? 

The President. Because I feel strongly 
about it. 

Q. Can I follow on that line, sir? 

The President. No, she’s in first, and then 
you. Need to cool off on that one. [Laugh- 
ter] 


Savings and Loan Crisis 


Q. Mr. President, given your strong anti- 
tax ban in the campaign, why are you al- 
lowing Mr. Brady [Secretary of the Treas- 
ury-designate] to consider as an option for 
the S&L’s a tax increase? 

The President. 1m not. He has thrown 
out a lot of different possibilities in discus- 
sions we’ve had. We have people that are 
experts on what a tax is. I would refer you 
to Richard Darman, who is the head of the 
OMB. And he’s the guy that defined that 
very well up there with the duck test on 
the Hill and—— 

Q. So, you’re not thinking of a tax? 

The President. Well, I'm just saying I’m 
not prepared to say what I think on it right 
now till I hear from it, because the more I 
discuss it, the more you all go out and say 
this is something that I’m considering when 
I’m not. It hasn’t come to me yet. But I’ve 
been around for a long time, and I don’t 
remember hearing people talk abouc the 
fee that went into covering the FDIC [Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation] or 
FSLIC [Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation] as a tax. I don’t reinem- 
ber people writing that before. But—not 
trying to get into the fight anymore right 
now. I'll be back. 


Government Ethics 


Q. You’ve mentioned ethics in a number 
of ways, and you've talked about the value 
of service this year. The last 2 days we’ve 
picked up the headlines in the papers, and 
they’ve read President Reagan has a $5 mil- 
lion book deal. He’s got a $50,000 a speech 
deal. With all respect for the office and the 
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former President, do you think it’s appro- 
priate to cash in on the Presidency? 

The President. 1 don’t know whether I’d 
call it cashing in. I expect every President 
has written his memoirs and received 
money for it. Indeed, I read that a former 
President—was it Grant? Grant got half a 
million bucks. That’s when half a million 
really meant something. [Laughter] I mean, 
you know, so I think there is plenty of tradi- 
tion that goes with Presidents’ writing 
memoirs and being paid for it. 

Q. But you've also talked about percep- 
tions. Is there a perception problem here? 

The President. No, because I think there 
has been a long history of that, and I don’t 
think it’s ever been challenged as inappro- 
priate. 


Secretary of Health and Human Services- 
Designate Louis Sullivan 


Q. Mr. President, would you try to clear 
up the continuing controversy over the re- 
ported disagreements on abortion between 
your nominee for Health and Human Serv- 
ices and yourself? Are you in sync? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Is he in syne with you? Does it matter? 
Do you have to be absolutely in sync as 
long as once in office he would support 
your position? 

The President. Well, I think that last 
point is the important point, but also, we 
are in sync. And so, I have a person who 
has stood in front of you all when I nomi- 
nated him and said that, and I have no 
reason to think anything differently. 


Tax Increase 


Q. Mr. President, a few moments ago you 


talked about—on your no-new-taxes 
pledge—the idea that you’d like it to be a 4- 
year pledge, and that does appear to be a 
softening of language from the campaign. I 
wonder, has anybody—Mr. Darman or any 
of your advisers—told you to change your 
mind about the duration of that pledge— 
revenues needed and so on? 

The President. No, that hasn’t changed 
my mind—anything in the last few days of 
talking like that. 


Abortion 


Q. Mr. President, we’ve heard a lot about 
your position on abortion this week because 
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of Mr. Sullivan. Are you planning any initia- 
tives from the White House related to abor- 
tion? Or are you going to wait and see what 
the Supreme Court does, number one? And 
number two, as a person who’s always, from 
what we know, had the financial and emo- 
tional resources to know that you could 
raise your children comfortably, do you feel 
any awkwardness about telling other 
people, whose situations you don’t know, 
how they should run their lives? 

The President. Not when it comes to the 
question of life. I do feel an awkwardness in 
terms of having been able to take care of 
my kids when they were sick or raise them 
properly or something like that. I feel a 
certain privilege. I was very fortunate in 
that regard, and I know a lot of people 
aren’t. But on this issue, I think we’re talk- 
ing here of principle. And I sure would like 
to put the emphasis on adoption, and that 
means a broader acceptance of that princi- 
ple. 

Q. Are you going to have any White 
House initiatives, or are you going to wait 
for the Supreme Court? 

The President. 1 think probably wait, but 
I have been pledged, as you know, to an 
amendment. But I’d like to see the Su- 
preme Court decision as soon as possible. 

One, two, three. 


Hostages Held in the Middle East, and 
Iran-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, a Tehran radio report 
this morning seems to indicate that they are 
rejecting your statement of a week ago 
today that good will would beget good will. 
While you didn’t specifically mention Iran 
by name in your speech, what would your 
message to them be on relations, and what 
would your message be to them about help- 
ing get the hostages out? 

The President. Well, I would make a 
broad appeal, transcending Iran, to anybody 
that can be helpful to get the hostages out. 
I haven’t seen the wire copy, but if there is 
such a story by them, maybe they’re saying, 
Well look, we’re not holding your hostages. 
And Id have to say, Well, from our intelli- 
gence, our information, that’s probably cor- 
rect—probably correct. In terms of the 
future—there was a period of time when 
we had excellent relations with Iran, and I 
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don’t want to think that the status quo has 
to go on forever. But I do think that the 
renunciation of terror in any form and fa- 
cilitating to the degree they can the release 
of the hostages would be a couple of good 
steps they could take. 

Q. A followup, Mr. President—follow up 
on thatP 

The President. No, you don’t get to follow 
his question. [Laughter] Ann [Ann McFeat- 
ters, Scripps-Howard] and then here. We’ve 
got to get these ground rules—sure. 


Minority Set-Aside and Affirmative Action 
Programs 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve spoken frequent- 
ly about reaching out to blacks, that you 
want that to be an important goal of your 
administration. This week the Supreme 
Court issued a decision that may kill many 
of the minority set-aside programs that 
have been so helpful to blacks across this 
country. Does that concern youP Are you 
worried about these programs? 

The President. It didn’t kill all set-asides, 
and it didn’t kill off affirmative action. I 
have been committed to affirmative action. 
I want to see a reinvigorated Office of Mi- 
nority Business in Commerce. I want to see 
our SBA [Small Business Administration] 
program go forward vigorously. And so, I 
would say that decision spoke to one set of 
facts—in Richmond, I believe it was—and— 
but I will not read into that a mandate to 
me to stop trying on equal employment and 
on affirmative action generally. 


Capital Gains Taxes 


Q. You said during the campaign, Mr. 
President, that you would roll back taxes on 
capital gains if elected. Now that you’ve 
begun to look at the budget numbers, is 
that going to be a promise you can keep 
when you make your submission to Con- 
gress, or is that no longer affordable? 

The President. 1 hope it’s affordable. It 
gains you revenue. And we’ve got a big 
argument with some people about that. 
They don’t want to go back and look at 
what happened in 1978. It gains revenue. 
Now, I know we’ve got all kinds of bureauc- 
racies around here that doesn’t agree with 
that, but that was discussed in the cam- 
paign. I’m convinced it will bring in addi- 
tional revenue and, in the process, create 


additional jobs for men and women. So, I 
would like to see it a furdamental part of 
whatever we do. 

Now, if your question is: Can I get it 
done, that’s something else again. But I 
want to see it done. There was an issue in 
our campaign where there was a clear dif- 
ference. That was when there was a clear 
difference. The opposition was saying: My 
opponent is proposing something that'll cost 
the taxpayer $30 billion. And I’m saying: 
It'll create jobs. And indeed, I’ve seen esti- 
mates by intelligent people thinking it'll 
bring in revenues in excess of $4 billion. 
And so, I’m going to keep pushing that, 
because I know it’s right, and I ran on it. 


Federal Pay Raise 


Q. Mr. President, once more on the pay 
raise. You’ve portrayed yourself as a late- 
comer on the issue who has no real power 
to affect it. But in point of fact, I believe 
that you do have the power, if you want to, 
to limit the pay raises that would otherwise 
automatically go to your own staff. Will you 
do that, number one? And number two, do 
you think both Houses of Congress ought to 
vote on this? 

Q. Sununu [Chief of Staff to the Presi- 
dent] already—— 

The President. Well, I think in the best of 
all worlds—{laughter|—wait until I get—— 

Mr. Fitzwater. It’s a trick question, sir. 
[Laughter] 

The President. He’s a fairminded guy. 
[Laughter] No, I think our Chief of Staff has 
tried to hold the line in increases in hiring 
people. And I think you’re all aware of that. 
And I think he’s done a very good job on it. 
I don’t know how the law affects the staff in 
terms of automatic increases, but there’s a 
nice little problem that if you do go for- 
ward with automatic increases, or any 
money, that has to be appropriated some 
way. So, we'll have to talk about what we'll 
do. 

What was the other part of it? 

Q. Do you think both Houses of Congress 
ought to vote on this issue? 

The President. In a perfect world, in a 
world where we're starting over, yes, I'd 
have to say I do. But that isn’t the proposal 
that’s up there, and it’s all or nothing. And 
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in my view, I’ve told you where I come 
down on that. 

We’ve got time for a couple of more, be- 
cause it’s 3857.89, 58.80—this thing is buzz- 
ing away up here. 

Yes, go back—— 


Hostages Held in the Middle East 


Q. Mr. President, a few minutes ago on 
the answer concerning the hostages, you in- 
dicated that Iran was probably not holding 
the hostages. Did you mean to say that we 
believe that Iran exercises no control over 
people who are holding the hostages? 

The President. No, I mean to say they are 
not holding the hostages. Do they have any 
control? I think you can get varying de- 
grees of intelligence on that, various assess- 
ments as to how much control they have 
over Hezbollah or these families or whoev- 
er it is. And also, you’ve got different 
groups involved in the holding of these hos- 
tages. But, no, I’m glad to get a chance to 
clarify it because, unless the information I 
have is wrong, Iran itself, the government, 
is not actually holding these people. And if 
they were, I would just reiterate my view 
that the way to improve relations is to let 
them go, give these people their freedom. 
They didn’t do anything wrong. 

Q. And a followup, Mr. President. Do we 
believe that Iran can exercise influence to 
gain the hostages’ release? 

The President. 1 think they can have in- 
fluence. 


Defense Spending 

Q. You inherited a budget from President 
Reagan that calls for something like a 2- 
percent real increase in defense spending. 
In the campaign, you seemed to think that 
maybe zero real growth in defense spend- 
ing would be adequate. With deficit pres- 
sures, do you think there’s some room for 
reduction in the Reagan defense budget to 
fund some of the other programs, like the 
S&L problem that you’ve got to worry 
about? 

The President: We're wrestling with that 
problem right now. I’m committed to a 
strong defense. I did say certain things in 
the campaign that fit into our flexible 
freeze concept. And so, I will have to ad- 
dress that with some detail on February 
9th, and I will. 
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We’ve got time for just a couple of more. 
Drug Abuse and Trafficking 


Q. Mr. President, just the other day that 
education was the main way of dealing with 
drugs. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Isn’t that a backing away from your 
commitment on drugs? Certainly there are 
other things than education to deal with the 
problem. 

The President. Absolutely. And I was sur- 
prised when I read that some interpreted 
what I said as suggesting that interdiction is 
not important, or cooperation with foreign 
governments in terms of eradication at the 
source is not important. They are very im- 
portant. My point is: We are not going to 
solve the problem of drug use in this coun- 
try through interdiction alone, through cut- 
ting off the supply alone. And a larger com- 
ponent of this solution lies in education, 2nd 
in that whole demand side of the equation: 
law enforcement at home—these things. 

Last one here. This is a followup? 


Q. It is a followup. But, Mr. President, 
how much money are you going to spend 
on drugs? If it’s a major problem that you 
say it is, certainly education is just one very 
small part of it, isn’t itP 

The President. It’s not a small part; it’s a 
tremendous part. And the Federal Govern- 
ment can spend some on it, and the private 
sector has got to spend enormous amounts. 
The media has done a good job in terms of 
pro bono advertising, and that’s got to be 
enormously stepped up. So, look, it has got 
to be a tremendous increase not only on the 
money but the emphasis on the educational 
side. I do want to find a way to step up the 
total funding on antinarcotics. 


And I want to go back to what I said on 
Bill Bennett, because this question of Cabi- 
net rank and whether that shows less an 
interest in narcotics troubles me. You will 
see me side by side with Bill Bennett, on 
putting the proper emphasis from the Oval 
Office on my determination to do every- 
thing in the Government’s power, Federal 
Government’s power, to eliminate this 
scourge. 

Last one. 
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The President’s Agenda 


Q. Mr. President, you and your aides 
have talked about the need for a fast start, 
and you’ve talked all week about ethics and 
about bipartisanship. And yet the week has 
been marked by unexpected controversies 
over Dr. Sullivan’s views on abortion and 
then the S&L issue, which is sort of a self- 
inflicted wound. Are you finding it harder 
to control the agenda here than you 
thought you would? 

The President. No, no. I’m just getting a 
preview of coming attractions, and it’s been 
lovely. [Laughter] And it’s going to change, 
and I know it. But, no, I think it’s been a 
wonderfully harmonious week, and these 
are just little ripples on the surface of an 
otherwise calm pond. 

Q. You’re not concerned that if you just 
talk about things that—I mean, everyone 
approves of ethics, just about, and everyone 
approves of bipartisanship. Isn’t there a 
danger of people saying that there’s not 
much meat behind the words? 

The President. There’s a danger of that, 
yes, but people realize that we’ve been 
here 4 days of this week, or 5—this is the 
fifth day in office after the weekend. And 
they understand that in things like the for- 
eign policy area that it’s prudent to have a 
review. They understand that we’ve got to 
get our people in place. And so, there’s 
some danger I guess, Carl [Carl Leubsdorf, 
Dallas Morning News], but I wouldn’t say 
an overwhelming danger. I mean, we just 
go forward. If we just sat around and did 
nothing except be pleasant to people on the 
Hill or something, why I expect that would 
grow a little old for you all. 

But we're going to—{/aughter|—I think 
we set a certain tone and certain outreach 
and then go forward. As soon as these spe- 
cific proposals start up there, whether it’s 
on education or antinarcotics or on foreign 
policy or on some bilateral foreign visitor 
coming in, there will be plenty of time for 
controversy and plenty of time for lively 
debate on substance. But I would simply say 
that'll follow, and follow pretty soon. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President’s first news conference 
began at 11:02 a.m. in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. Marlin Fitzwater is Assist- 
ant to the President and Press Secretary. 


Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony 
for James A. Baker III as Secretary of 
State 


January 27, 1989 


The President. Well, if I could ask the 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Baker and Chief 
Justice to come forward, we'll get on with 
the program here. 


[At this point, Secretary of State Baker was 
sworn in.] 


Mr. Vice President, distinguished Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate and House, 
Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chief Justice, thank you, 
sir, for doing the honors today. 

This is a very special occasion for me be- 
cause, as you all know, Jim and I have been 
friends for a long time, going back perhaps 
more years than either of us would care to 
admit—long really before our public ™ es 
began. And we’ve served in government to- 
gether, campaigned together, traveled a 
long way through some rough and tumble 
times. And it’s well known that the new 
Secretary of State is my friend. I have great 
confidence in him. And judging from how 
he sailed through the confirmation proc- 
ess—thank you, gentlemen—the United 
States Senate shares that confidence. 

And as Secretary of State, he will be my 
principal foreign policy adviser. As I 
pledged in my Inaugural Address a week 
ago, my Presidency will usher in the age of 
the offered hand, and that applies certainly 
to foreign policy. I’ve also spoken of a new 
engagement. Nowhere is the need for a 
new engagement greater than in foreign 
policy. 

The postwar generation has come of age, 
and today we live in a distinctly different 
world than that which we were born into: a 
world that demands new strategies and new 
solutions. And today we see a process of 
change in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, in the Middle East. A changing sit- 
uation creates new possibilities as well as 
dangers. In southern Africa and in Indo- 
china, there is diplomatic progress. And in 
Central and South America, totalitarian 
forces still threaten to undermine the will 
of the people. We must keep democracy on 
the march. And we’re faced with change 
and the potential for change all over the 
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world. And it’s up to us to guarantee that 
the United States remains an engaged 
power for positive change. 

In another era, the Secretary of State’s 
role was largely confined to matters of war 
and peace. Today’s world is much more 
complex than that—more dangerous, too. 
Today’s Secretary of State must be pre- 
pared to work with our allies to solve such 
global threats as the international narcotics 
trade, terrorism, the degradation of the 
world’s environment, and the economic dis- 
tress of developing countries. And that’s 
why I chose James Baker. He’s savvy; he’s 
sensitive; he’s tough—a rare combination, 
indeed. And so, Jim, you’ve got a big job 
ahead of you, leading; coming up with bold, 
new initiatives; helping all of us fulfill the 
President’s special role in foreign policy. 
We will also try to restore bipartisanship to 
foreign policy. It will be a bipartisanship 
based on trust, open communication, and 
consistency of action. 

This is a time for America to reach out 
and take the lead, not merely react. And 
this is a time for America to move forward 
confidently and cautiously, not retreat. As 
the freest and the fairest and the most pow- 
erful democracy on the face of the Earth, 
we must continue to shine as a beacon of 
liberty, beacon of justice, for all the people 
of the world. 

And those of you who are here today— 
Jim Baker’s family, closest friends—know 
something that many other people will soon 
learn for themselves: Jim Baker will be a 
great Secretary of State. 

Jim, congratulations. The floor is yours. 

Secretary of State Baker. Mr. President, 
Barbara, Mr. Vice President, Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Chief Justice, distinguished Members of 
the Congress, my friends—most of whom 
are relatives—[laughter|—I am truly hon- 
ored and privileged to stand before you 
today. Many of you have come a long dis- 
tance to be here, and as you mentioned, 
Mr. President, you and I have come a long 
distance together. I hope to continue to 
merit your confidence. I know I will contin- 
ue to enjoy our friendship. One other thing: 
I hope that in foreign policy we’re going to 
make a better team than we oftentimes did 
on the tennis courts in Texas. [Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, the taking of an 
oath is always a solemn moment. Yet I 
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cannot help but think that there will be 
even more solemn moments to follow, be- 
cause it’s been my experience for 8 years 
here now in Washington that after the 
swearing-in, sooner or later, comes the 
swearing at. [Laughter] 

Mr. President, through your choice and 
the Senate’s consent, I will occupy an office 
that dates from the infancy of our Republic. 
Over the last few weeks, I’ve learned a lot 
about the job. I find the more I learn about 
it the more humble I become. Yet mixed 
with that humility is a pride—not in myself 
but in our great country. 

One of his statutory duties of the Secre- 
tary of State is to be the custodian of the 
Great Seal of the United States. We’re all 
pretty familiar with the great eagle holding 
the olive branches—but also holding the 
arrows. There’s a reverse side to that seal, 
however, that interests me. And on it is an 
unfinished pyramid. And on the bottom, a 
Latin inscription which means, “A new 
order of the ages.” It’s dated 1776. To me 
this expresses our forefathers’ conviction 
that our country offers something new. Our 
Constitution, our democracy is a new order 
of human activity. And the unfinished pyra- 
mid is a symbol of strength, and it’s a 
symbol of continuity. 

America rests on the broadest possible 
base which, of course, is the contribution of 
every American. But the work of America— 
to perfect our society, to strengthen and 
extend freedom—is really never finished. 
So, as I stand here today, very grateful to 
you, Mr. President, I recognize that we are 
entering a new era of international rela- 
tions. One that’s filled with more than its 
share of promise, but perhaps more than its 
share of perils as well. I also recognize that 
our country is ever new in our capacity to 
meet the challenge and to advance the 
cause of freedom. 

I enter this office secure in the knowl- 
edge that under your leadership, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and with the support of the Congress 
and the support of the American people we 
can continue successfully what we began 
two centuries ago. 

Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:02 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 20 

Following the Inaugural luncheon at the 
Capitol, the President and Mrs. Bush went 
by motorcade along the parade route to the 
White House, where they viewed the Inau- 
gural parade from the viewing stand. In the 
evening, the President and Mrs. Bush at- 
tended several Inaugural balls in their 
honor. 


January 21 

The President commissioned the follow- 
ing members of his White House senior 
staff: 


John H. Sununu, of New Hampshire, as Chief of 
Staff to the President of the United States of 
America; 

Brent Scowcroft, of Maryland, as Assistant to the 
President of the United States of America for 
National Security Affairs; 

David Q. Bates, Jr., of Texas, as Assistant to the 
President of the United States of America and 
Secretary to the Cabinet; 

Richard C. Breeden, of Virginia, as Assistant to 
the President of the United States of America 
for Issues Analysis; 

Andrew H. Card, Jr., of Massachusetts, as Assist- 
ant to the President of the United States of 
America and Deputy to the Chief of Staff; 

James W. Cicconi, of Texas, as Assistant to the 
President of the United States of America and 
Deputy to the Chief of Staff; 

David F. Demarest, Jr., of New Jersey, as Assist- 
ant to the President of the United States of 
America for Communications; 

Max Marlin Fitzwater, of Kansas, as Assistant to 
the President of the United States of America 
and Press Secretary; 

C. Boyden Gray, of North Carolina, as Counsel to 
the President of the United States of America; 

Frederick D. McClure, of Texas, as Assistant to 
the President of the United States of America 
for Legislative Affairs; 

J. Bonnie Newman, of New Hampshire, as Assist- 
ant to the President of the United States of 
America for Management and Administration; 
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Roger B. Porter, of Utah, as Assistant to the 
President of the United States of America for 
Economic and Domestic Policy; 

Stephen M. Studdert, of Utah, as Assistant to the 
President of the United States of America for 
Special Activities and Initiatives; 

Charles G. Untermeyer, of Texas, as Assistant to 
the President of the United States of America 
and Director of Presidential Personnel; 

Joseph W. Hagin II, of Ohio, as Deputy Assistant 
to the President for Appointments and Sched- 
uling; 

Edward M. Rogers, Jr.. of Alabama, as Deputy 
Assistant to the President and Executive Assist- 
ant to the Chief of Staff. 


January 22 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended church services at the Na- 
tional Cathedral. 


January 23 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Senior White House staff, for lunch; 

—the Vice President; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss staff organiza- 
tion, major issues of the weeks ahead, 
foreign policy, and the Federal budget; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, John H. 

Sununu was sworn in as Chief of Staff to the 
President by the Vice President. 


January 24 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; and 
members of the CIA briefing staff; 

—the congressional leadership; 

—Frank Nebeker, Director of the Office 
on Government Ethics; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The White House announced that the 

President will meet with Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney of Canada in Ottawa on 
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February 10 for a working visit to discuss 
bilateral and international issues. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
dinner in the Residence at the White House 
in honor of United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral Javier Perez De Cuellar and Mrs. De 
Cuellar. 


January 25 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—administration officials, to discuss the 
budget; 

—Secretary of State-designate James A. 
Baker III; 

—Malcolm R. Wilkey and Griffin B. Bell, 
Chairman and Vice Chairman, respec- 
tively, of the President’s Commission 
on Federal Ethics Law Reform; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
reception in the Residence at the White 
House for the Congressional Core Group, 
who are political supporters of the Presi- 
dent. 

The President announced the appoint- 
ment of the following individuals to posi- 
tions in the Office of Management and 
Budget: 


Robert E. Grady, of New Jersey, to be Associate 
Director, Natural Resources, Energy, and Sci- 
ence. Mr. Grady has served as senior adviser to 
President Bush’s transition team. Prior to this 
he was senior adviser for speechwriting and 
policy to the Bush-Quayle ’88 campaign. 

Janet Hale, of the District of Columbia, to be 
Associate Director, Economics and Govern- 
ment. Ms. Hale has served as Assistant Secre- 
tary for Budget and Programs at the Depart- 
ment of Transportation from 1986 to the 
present. 


Edwin L. Dale, Jr., of Pennsylvania, to be Coun- 
sellor and Director of External Affairs. Since 
1987 Mr. Dale has been Counsellor to the Sec- 
retary at the Department of Commerce in 
Washington, DC. 

Thomas A. Scully, of Virginia, to be Associate 
Director for Congressional Affairs. Since 1986 
Mr. Scully has been with the law firm of Akin, 
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Gump, Strauss, Hauer & Feld in Washington, 

DC. 

The President appointed the following in- 
dividuals as members of the President’s 
Commission on Federal Ethics Law Reform: 


Malcolm Richard Wilkey, of Texas, as Chair 
man. Since 1985 Judge Wilkey has served as 
U.S. Ambassador to Uruguay. Previously he was 
a circuit judge on the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia. 


Griffin B. Bell, of Georgia, as Vice Chairman. 
Judge Bell served as Attorney General of the 
United States from 1977 to 1979 and was for- 
merly a circuit judge on the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit. He is currently a 
senior partner in the Atlanta and Washington, 
DC, law firm of King & Spalding. 


Jan Witold Baran, of Virginia. Mr. Baran is a 
partner in the Washington, DC, law firm of 
Wiley, Rein & Fielding. He currently serves as 
general counsel to the American Bicentennial 
Presidential Inaugural Committee and to the 
Republican National Committee. He was also 
general counsel to the Bush-Quayle ’88 organi- 
zation. He has previously served as Executive 
Assistant to the Chairman of the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission. 


Judith Hippler Bello, of Virginia. Mrs. Bello is 
the outgoing General Counsel to the USS. 
Trade Representative and has served as the 
agency’s designated agency ethics official. She 
will be joining the Washington, DC, office of 
Sidley & Austin as a partner. 

Lloyd N. Cutler, of Maryland. Mr. Cutler is a 
partner in the Washington, DC, law firm of 
Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering and is Chairman of 
the Quadrennial Commission on Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial Salaries. From 1979 to 
1980, he served as Counsel to President Carter. 

Fred Fisher Fielding, of Virginia. Mr. Fielding is 
a senior partner in the Washington, DC, law 
firm of Wiley, Rein & Fielding. From 1981 to 
1986, he served as Counsel to President 
Reagan. 


Harrison H. Schmitt, of New Mexico. Dr. 
Schmitt was a U.S. Senator from New Mexico 
from 1977 to 1983 and served as vice chairman 
of the Senate Select Committee on Ethics from 
1977 to 1979. A former Apollo astronaut, Dr. 
Schmitt is now a private consultant, scientist, 
and businessman. 


R. James Woolsey, of Maryland. Mr. Woolsey is a 
partner in the Washington, DC, law firm of 
Shea & Gardner. From 1977 to 1979, he served 
as Under Secretary of the Navy, and from 1970 
to 1973, he was general counsel to the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Armed Services. 





January 26 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Ambassador Robert Oakley; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
the swearing-in ceremony for Richard G. 
Darman as Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
reception in the Residence at the White 
House for members of the Republican con- 
gressional leadership. 


January 27 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—U.S. Inspectors General; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the morning, the President telephoned 
South Korean President Roh Tae Woo to 
accept President Roh’s invitation to make 
an official visit to Seoul on February 26. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 
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James Addison Baker III, 
of Texas, to be Secretary of State. 
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John Goodwin Tower, 
of Texas, to be Secretary of Defense. 


Manuel Lujan, Jr., 
of New Mexico, to be Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. 


Clayton Yeutter, 
of Nebraska, to be Secretary of Agriculture. 


Robert Adam Mosbacher, 
of Texas, to be Secretary of Commerce. 


Elizabeth Hanford Dole, 
of Kansas, to be Secretary of Labor. 


Louis W. Sullivan, 


of Georgia, to be Secretary of Health and 
Human Services. 


Jack Kemp, 
of New York, to be Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development. 


Samuel Knox Skinner, 
of Illinois, to be Secretary of Transportation. 


Adm. James D. Watkins, USN, Ret., 
of California, to be Secretary of Energy. 


Edward J. Derwinski, 
of Illinois, to be Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs. 


Edward J. Derwinski, 
of Illinois, to be Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs. 


Richard G. Darman, 
of Virginia, to be Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget. 


Carla Anderson Hills, 

of California, to be U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive, with the rank of Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary. 
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William J. Bennett, 
of North Carolina, to be Director of Nation- 
al Drug Control Policy. 


Michael J. Boskin, 
of California, to be a member of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 


Thomas R. Pickering, 

of New Jersey, to be the Representative of 
the United States of America to the United 
Nations with the rank and status of Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, 
and the Representative of the United States 
of America in the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 


William Kane Reilly, 
of Virginia, to be Administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. 
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Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
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